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Education: For the Nation 
Or the Individual? 


For the 
Nation or the Individual? is one that 


The question, Education: 


directs attention to the principle of the 
importance of the individual which has 
stood as the basis of our entire educa- 
tional system and one which offers an 
opportunity for re-examining the valid- 
ity of this principle in a world of con- 
flict. 

Our nation has always valued and 
respected education, and the system 
of schools, colleges, and universities 
which this respect has produced has 
been the prime source of our strength 


and progress as a nation. The men who 


As the cold war continues, more and 
more is heard about the need to educate 
for survival and to train youth to serve 
the nation. Fear has been expressed that 
to do this will jeopardize our tradition of 
education to meet personal ends. The 
writer of this article sees no basic antip- 
athy between the two objectives provid- 
ing they are properly attained. Dr. Allen, 
distinguished commissioner of education 
for New York state, goes on to indicate 
how these objectives can be blended 
together. This article is an adaptation of 
an address delivered last spring at a 
conference of military, industrial, and 
educational leaders. 
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Facing National and 


International Realities 


@ James E. Allen, Jr. 


founded our nation and guided its 
first faltering years knew that govern- 
ment the the 


governed could not succeed unless the 


based on consent of 
people received the education necessary 
for making intelligent choices. ‘“‘In pro- 
portion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened,” said George Washington. 

They were recognizing that it is not 
the the 
but rather the 


education for individual or 


nation, education for 


individual and the nation 


Education Based on 


Individual Is Successful 

The generally accepted aim of educa- 
tion is to enable the student to think 
for himself and to reach his own deci- 
sions. There has always been an ele- 
ment of risk in the individual freedom 
of decision inherent in our democracy. 
But the “great experiment” has suc- 
ceeded. We have had men of wisdom, 
dedication, and devotion at all levels of 
endeavor when we have needed them, 
and I am convinced that a system of 
education based on the individual can 
continue to produce in ever-increasing 





numbers well-grounded citizen-leaders 
and citizen-supporters capable of ef- 
fectively utilizing our national political, 
scientific, and military power in free- 


dom’s struggle against totalitarianism. 


To be able to do this in a world of 
conflict, however, education must be- 
come better and more effective, giving 
to the individual a firmer grasp and 


broader facts and 


principles upon which to base judg- 


understanding of 


ments. 


In the preamble to his book Strength 
of Men and Nations William 


Hocking says: 


Ernest 


The man of the street has 
a deeper-than-current-opinion 
judgment. 
own 


always 
ground of 
He may lose his grip upon his 
certitudes, but he can never lose his 
with the central human 
which our standards of truth, 
yes, and of beauty and decency 
have their perennial sources 


felt connection 
realities in 
justice 


It is education’s task to instill aware- 
ness of these central human realities so 
that the resulting standards of truth, 
justice, beauty, and decency may, to 
quote Professor Hocking once more, 
“become forces—sledge hammers, 


will 


to our national strength.”’ 


if you implements fundamental 


Educated Individual 
Will Assume Responsibilities 


It 1S, of possible to 


I 


standards by force, but man is a rational 


course, impose 
being, and his firm, loyal, lasting adher- 
ence to standards will come only if he 


has tested these standards by his own 


rational powers, found them good, and 


adopted them freely and willingly. Free- 
dom can be defined as the ability to deal 
effectively with realities, and so if ed- 
ucation is to be able to foster and sup- 
port freedom in a world of conflict it 


must help each individual to develop 
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fully his ability to accept and deal with 
his responsibilities in such a world. 
Obviously, the first step is to in- 
the awareness of 
himself as an individual, of his im- 
portance and power. 


crease individual's 
It would seem, 
therefore, that education's first task is 
to preserve the individuality of the in- 
dividual and to counteract the subtle 
inroads that are daily being made on 
our freedom as individuals by the grow- 
ing trend toward bigness and com- 
plexity in nearly all aspects of society. 

A gradual lessening of individual 
fredom has been apparent for many 
years to perceptive observers of social, 
economic, and political life in America. 
Man is becoming an institutionalized 
creature. His personal problems, his 


choices, and his ambitions are being 
more and more incorporated into the 
activities of business organizations, 
labor unions, professional associations, 


and community groups. 


Specialization Threatens 
Individual Initiative 

Increased specialization in both eco- 
resulted 
in a loss of personal independence. The 


nomic and social affairs has 
individual can no longer stand alone, 
independent of others, because he has 
become an interlocking unit in a com- 
Such 
indi- 
viduals into occupational stereotypes 
and 


plex social and economic order. 


specialization tends to freeze 


threatens social mobility. Even 
such matters as health and saving have 
become institutionalized, relieving the 
individual not only of worry, but also 
of any decision or need for personal 
action in these matters. 

Governmental services are being con- 
solidated, coordinated into larger and 
larger administrative units. This trend 
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to larger units of government is ac- 
companied by a tendency to transfer to 
government more and more services 
formerly provided by voluntary groups. 
Decision-making with respect to many 
social and economic matters has be- 
come the responsibility of profes- 
sionals, experts, and bureaucrats. 

When he is one of millions, the voter 
can easily consider his vote, his views 
unavailing and unimportant. Govern- 
ment leaders, with their vast and far- 
reaching powers, seem too remote for 
the effective exercise of individual in- 
fluence or control. Consequently, forget- 
ting that these leaders should represent 
the views of the people, the individual 
tends to consider them less as the public 
servants they are meant to be and to 
look upon them more as masters. This 
feeling of futility eventually produces 
that disregard for and lack of faith in 
democratic procedures which prepare 
the way for dictatorship. 


Group Values Tend 
To Stifle Opposition 


Personal standards of behavior also 
are changing from those involving indi- 
vidual values to those of group values. 
Standards based on values are tending 
to degenerate into rules of expedient 
the 
security of group thinking and group 
the 
creasingly difficult to 


behavior. Being accustomed to 


action, individual finds it in 


summon suf- 
ficient confidence and courage to as- 
sert and champion personal standards 
or beliefs at variance with those held 
by his friends and associates. 

In all phases of contemporary life 
there is evidence of the lessening of 
individual freedom in the face of the 
bigness and complexity of our modern 
world. It would be foolish to deny the 
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benefits which have come along with 
But it would 
be equally foolish to deny that while 
we have gained in one way we have 


bigness and complexity. 


lost in another. 


individual 
because of the 


Some restriction upon 


freedom is inevitable 
nature of the adjustments in living 
made necessary when populations and 
problems become so immense. There 
are those who predict, however, that 
the time is coming when true freedom 
for the individual will be not only im- 
practicable but impossible. This is a 
real danger. The only way it can be 
avoided is by arousing in each person 
indi- 
vidual and a realization of his duties 


an awareness of himself as an 


and obligations as a person. 


The Teacher and the 
Threat to Individualism 

This brings us directly to the school 
and to the teacher. Meeting this threat 
is a doubly difficult job for the schools 
because the circumstances which have 
engendered the threat also exist with- 


in the schools. In education also, big- 


ness and complexity are the order of 
the day. The trend is toward larger 
schools, larger units of administration. 
Moreover, adequate size is an impor- 
tant factor in providing adequate edu- 
cational opportunity for all youth and 
for maintaining a curriculum of ap- 
propriate breadth and depth. 

But here as in other areas, larger 
units, greater numbers, manifold prob- 
lems work to draw the emphasis from 
the individual. An the 


danger and a conscious, constant effort 


awareness of 


to combat it are the duty of every per- 
son involved in education. 
It is the teacher, however, as it so 


often is, who can do most. In the 
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minds of the students, it is often only 
the teacher who emerges as an indi- 
vidual from the vague, amorphous 
“they” who constitute school authority. 
And, of course, it is the teacher who 
has the greatest opportunity to see 
and know each student as a person, 
not merely as a part of a grcup, or 
statistic, or 


a cost an alphabetically 


listed name. 

The first and most obvious step the 
their efforts to 
protect individual freedom is to make 


schools can take in 
certain that students understand free- 


dom—what it is, how it came about, 


its value, its application. A positive 
effort in this direction is essential not 
only in fields clearly concerned—social 
studies, for example—but also in those 
fields 


what less direct. 


where the connection is some- 


But an understanding of and respect 


for individual freedom is learned as 
much, if not more, from practice than 
the 


which holds a teacher who values and 


from precept. From classroom 
understands freedom, and students who 
are encouraged to think for themselves, 
will come citizens who will be aware 
of themselves as individuals, who will 
appreciate their freedom and be alert 
to its protection. The best safeguard 
of freedom is the individual’s ability 
and willingness to think critically and 
clearly for h'mself, and surely it is the 
school’s province to educate to that end. 

If the individual is to think critically 
and make wise decisions, he must have 
the requisite knowledge. The 
purpose of the intellectual 
development ; therefore, our schools are 


basic 


sch 01 iS 


obliged to provide and emphasize for 
each student, to the full extent of his 
abilities, the fundamentals of education 


-English, science, mathematics, his- 


tory, geography, and the like. In ad- 
dition, our schools must carry their 
appropriate share of the responsibility 
for the development of skills and talents 
essential for learning a trade or voca- 
tion. Supplying these two needs can be 
and is being done effectively in most 
school systems. 


Facing the Reality 
Of Totalitarianism 

But if we are to educate individuals 
for that freedom which comes with the 
ability to deal effectively with realities, 
we are going to need to give special 
and intensive attention in our schools 
to the BIG reality, that overwhelming 
and predominant reality which is shap- 
ing our times—the rapid and deter- 
mined expansion of totalitarianism. 

Such attention involves particularly 
three aspects of the schools: the cur- 
riculum ; the teachers ; and the attitudes 
of staff, student, and community. There 
is much good curriculum material avail- 
able and, though more and better mate- 
ials are needed, of even greater impor- 
tance is the need for wider and better 
use of the material provided. 
New 


York, writing on the subject of teach- 


A social studies teacher in 


ing about communism, says this: 


So emotionally enmeshed are we in the 
heat of the cold war that we often attempt 
to immerse the student in attitudes with- 
out imparting a body of knowledge that 
makes attitudes significant. The result is 
no more than so much exorcism and in- 
cantation, denying at the same time the 
student’s academic freedom, his right to 
draw conclusions from facts. Time must 
be found in our social studies courses for 
a fuller treatment of the subject at hand. 


Teaching Students 
About Communism 

It is obvious, and frightening to con- 
template, that there can be dangerous 
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results from inept teaching in this field, 
and that therefore, any effective pro- 
gram must deal with the problem of 
improving the teaching of social studies 
generally and particularly the “realistic 
teaching of the history and policies of 
communism.” 

On the question of attitudes toward 
the study of communism in our schools, 
administrators must take a position of 
leadership. If such a study is to be in- 
corporated into our curriculum, if our 
students are to be taught to recognize 
totalitarianism in all of its guises and 
to appreciate its threats, there must be 
a recognition on the part of faculty, 
student, and community of the urgency 
\dministrators must them- 

the 
communicate it through all their con- 


of the need. 


selves share sense of urgency, 
tacts, and be firm in resisting the mis- 
guided or malicious attempts to keep 
programs of study about Communism 


out of our schools. 


Our people have to know and under- 
stand what they are against and what 
they are up against, but this alone is 
not enough. They must know what they 
are for. 
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Political Principles 
Alone Are Not Enough 


Our schools do teach the principles 
and the history and traditions which 
It is difficult 
then to understand why this teaching 


have molded our nation. 


does not always result in giving our 
young people a spirited, whole-souled 
dedication to our democratic way of 
life and the principles upon which it 
is founded. It is my belief that this 
failure occurs at least partly because 
too often the teaching about our democ- 
racy is concerned only with principles, 
ignoring practice—thus sometimes 
fostering disillusionment. To assert our 
faith in the democratic form of govern- 
ment does not mandate a belief in its 
perfection. 

Our students need to understand the 
politics of their government and to 
realize that politics is neither a dirty 
nor an occult art. The decisions which 
shape our policies, both domestic and 
international, are political decisions, 


and to participate wisely in such deci- 


sions our people must be politically 


aware and adept. 





[ think we have been underestimat- 
ing the young people with whom we 
are dealing in our schools. They are, 
being young, idealists ; but, at the same 
time, they are wise enough to know 
that reality does not always measure 
up to their ideals and they resent a 
less-than-real presentation of the polit- 
ical facts of life. 

It is our aim to have students leave 
our schools seeing themselves not only 
as citizens of community and nation, 
but as citizens of the world. To take 
their places as such citizens, to be deci- 
sive ambassadors and protagonists for 
freedom and fit and determined 
antagonists of totalitarianism, our 
young people must understand and ap- 
preciate freedom and the democratic 
form of government which has brought 
it to them. 


Education’s Obligations 
In a World in Conflict 


To sum up then, education in a world 
of conflict has three main obligations: 


First, to be aggressive in adherence 
to the principle of 


the importance of 
the individual and in attention to indi- 
vidual 


development, firm 


against forces and persons who declare 


standing 


such a principle to be outmoded and 
ineffective as a basis for education in 
a world of conflict ; 

Second, to ask for and to be satisfied 
with nothing less than the spiritual and 
material dedication and support neces- 
sary for general excellence in all as- 
pects of education; and 

Third, to teach realistically what we 
stand against and why, and what we 
stand for and why. 


These obligations and aims of educa- 
tion bring us back to the point made 
earlier: that it is not a question of 
the 
1ation, but rather a question of educa- 


education for individual or the 
tion for the individual and the nation. 
For our pattern of government, which 
gives to the individual the right to 
participate in determining his destiny 
and in making the laws under which he 
will live, makes it impossible to do one 
to the exclusion of the other. We edu- 
cate that he 


support a 


the individual so will 


understand and 


form of 
government which in turn guarantees 


his freedom as an individual. 


To abandon this principle in our 
struggle to meet present problems is 
to lose the struggle and to abandon 
our hopes for liberty. Rather, we must 


champion it as never before. 


A statement on international under- 
standing published a few years ago by 
a committee appointed by the New 
York State Regents con- 
cludes with the statement that all adults 
and all children, to the measure of their 


Joard of 


age and capacity, must be trained to 
habits of critical thought so that the 
nation will be prepared to meet intel- 


ligently each new challenge as it arises. 


To do this, to educate each individual 
to an understanding and acceptance of 
the central human realities and to de- 
velop his capacity for dealing effec- 
tively with these realities, is still our 
best hope for meeting the challenges 
we face in today’s dangerous world of 
conflict. 
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Needed: New Frontiers 
In the Social Studies 


A Critical Look at 


Materials and Techniques 


There are increasing signs that we 
are approaching a period of critical 
and searching examination of both con- 
tent and methods in the field of social 
studies. Such an examination could not 
come too soon. Many factors have con- 
tributed to the unrest felt by educa- 
tional leaders, both lay and profes- 
sional, and social studies teachers at 
all levels. 

There is a growing realization that 
our country and our way of life must be 
prepared for long-drawn-out struggle 
and competition with the Soviet sys- 


The heavy emphasis on science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language instruction 
which has resulted from Sputnik and the 
National Defense Education Act has 
served, if only by omission, to cast into 
the shodow instructional problems in 
other areas. Among these other areas is 
the social studies, which, according to 
the writer of this article, not only need 
attention but should be recognized as 
important weapons in the cold war. Dr. 
Krug examines critically the curriculum, 
teaching methods, and materials of the 
social studies in the elementary and 
secondary schools and finds them want- 
ing in several respects. He ‘s assistant 
professor of education in history at the 
University of Chicago. 
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@ Mark M. Krug 


tem and with confident, aggressive 


international communism. This com- 
petition requires that our young people 
be intelligent, knowledgeable, and com- 
mitted to American democracy as origi- 
nally conceived by the founding fathers 
and refined by later generations of 
leaders thinkers. An 


of superiority about our way 


and instinctive 
feeling 
of life and contempt and hatred for 
that of our adversaries are not enough. 
What is coherent, 


factual knowledge and understanding 


needed is clear, 
of the basic differences and issues in- 
volved in the global struggle between 
the free and the communist worlds. 


Youth is Inarticulate 
About Our Ideals 


After Krushchev’s television speech 
to the American public, in which he 
listed the basic features of the Soviet 
system and compared the elections, 
press, position of labor, and social legis- 
lation to those in the United States, | 
asked an intelligent high school class 
to discuss the speech. Specifically, I 
asked for volunteers to give five-minute 
rebuttals of Krushchev’s points. I was 
appalled and dismayed by the inarticu- 
lateness and the ignorance of the stu- 
dents. They knew and felt that the 
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Soviet leader was wrong and that he 
has distorted both facts and history, 
but they were unable to marshal co- 
herent, logical, and pertinent arguments 
to refute his statements. In view of the 
effectiveness of the communist barrage 
of propaganda aimed to convince the 
world, and especially the backward and 
uncommitted nations of the world, that 
communism is “the wave of the future” 
and that the United States is a “tired 
old race horse,” this failure on the part 
of our youth to be articulate about 
democracy is tragic. 

The recent debate on national pur- 
poses has revealed that many of our 
the 
Professor Clinton 


leaders are deeply disturbed by 
state of the Union. 
Rossiter wrote, “Now we are fat and 
complacent, a people that ‘has it made’ 
find it hard to to the 


trumpet of sacrifice—even if one in au- 


and we rouse 
thority were to blow it.” ( Life, June 
10, 1960, p. 112). Adlai 
added, ‘““We seem to be becalmed in a 


season of 


Stevenson 


storm, drifting through a 
century of mighty dreams and great 
(The New York Times, 
May 26, 1960, p. 347). The distin- 


guished Americans who participated in 


achievements.” 


this soul-searching debate were unani- 
mous about the remedies they sug- 
gested. They suggested a renewal of the 
sense of American mission, the pursuit 
of personal excellence, a clear-cut pro- 
gram of action to overcome the deterio- 
ration of our cities, a program to 
relieve race tensions, and a foreign 
policy which would stress the inter- 


dependence of the free nations. 


The Responsibility 
Of Social Studies Teachers 


The implications of the discussion for 


the social studies teacher are, or should 
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be, obvious. He, more than any other 
member of the faculty, deals directly 
with the area of national purposes and 
with the current issues of our society. 
It is he who is called upon to discuss 
and comment on the Berlin issue, the 
Congo, Laos, and the “freedom riders.” 
In spite of the complexity of the prob- 
lems and the risk involved, the social 
studies teacher cannot escape this re- 
He undertaken the 
task of preparing the ground for re- 


sponsibility. has 
sponsible citizenship in the community, 
in the nation, and in the world. 


This is a big order and a big respon- 
sibility. It calls for a large measure 
oi scholarly competence on the part of 
the social studies teacher in history and 
related subjects. He must be, or be- 
come, a well-rounded man possessing 
intellectual curiosity and a thirst for 
knowledge. Scholarly, competent 
teachers who have acquired a reputa- 
tion for academic detachment and who 
educate but do not indoctrinate, using 
the method of inquiry, will have little 
difficulty teaching the problems and 
issues of our contemporary society, in- 
cluding issues which are the subject 
democratic 


of controversy in a free, 


society. 

It should be needless, but it is un- 
fortunately necessary, to emphasize that 
social studies teachers should, them- 
selves, find enjoyment and excitement 
in the study of history and contempo- 
rary issues. Otherwise, their lack of 
enthusiasm and deeply-felt interest re- 
flects itself in their teaching effective- 
ness. Teachers who are in a rut and 
persist in teaching the dynamic, unique 
genius of American politics through 
the use of routine, dull guide sheets do 
not make the best use of their time or 


their students’. 
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The Need for 


A “Commitment” 


Most of all, the New Frontier phi- 
losophy in the social studies calls for 
the abandonment of the attitude which 
Norman Cousins recently called “the 
freedom from commitment.’’ Academic 
detachment and objectivity on the part 
of the social studies teachers do not 
excuse the lack of or the diminution 
of a wholehearted commitment, in 
theory and in practice, to the basic 
principles and ideas of our democracy. 
[ stress the word basic to underline the 
conviction that ours is not a completed, 
perfect society but rather a society built 
on sound foundations yet always in 
need of progress and perfection. 

Implied in effective instruction in the 
social studies should be the joint desire 
and readiness of the teachers and stu- 
dents to work for the improvement of 
our democratic society on all levels. 
When taught to deal intelligently with 
the shortcomings of our democracy, 
Hunt and Metcalf call the 


areas,” 


with what 
“closed including slums, cor- 
ruption, and racial discrimination, of 
which, incidentally, they are quite well 
will not love 
America less but more. It will give 
them the conviction that while Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, and Lincoln 


have built well there is still a great 


aware, our students 


deal for them to do to make America 
an increasingly successful democracy. 


Is Social Studies 
A Conglomeration? 


There seems to be an imperative 


necessity to clear up the confusion 
which exists about the scope and con- 
tent of social studies as taught in the 


high schools. The term “social studies” 
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was adopted to permit the use of teach- 
able insights, research, concepts. and 
materials from the social studies disci- 
plines. However, as happened with the 
term “progressive education,” the 
laudable intent of this innovation be- 
came distorted when it resulted in a 


diffusion unrealistic and un- 


and an 
sound broadening of the subject area 
to include all of the 


disciplines. 


social science 

The awareness that something has 
gone wrong in social studies has spread 
to the general public. The New York 
Times underscored the gravity of the 
situation when it commented in a re- 
cent editorial . “Critics of American ed- 
ucation frequently concentrate their 
fire on the content of the social studies 
curriculum, and with reason. They 
complain that much of this combination 
of history, political science, economics, 
geography and sociology is watered 
down and obsolete.” (New York 
Times, June 16, 1961). 


Obviously, this conglomeration of 
subjects and disciplines cannot and 
should not be taught in the high school 
if the desired objectives are to be at- 
tained. It is rather presumptuous to 
assume and unfair to expect that the 
high school social studies teacher would 
be successful in integrating the social 
science disciplines when the scholars 
in these fields have as yet even to at- 
tempt the attainment of such an inte- 
gration. Furthermore, the teaching of 
anthropological, economic, and _ socio- 


logical concepts requires years of spe- 


cialized study and a degree of scholarly 
competence 


neither needed nor ex- 


pected of an average high school 


teacher. 


There is little doubt that the low 
esteem in which the social studies are 
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held by students, teachers, and parents 
is directly ascribabie to their conviction 
that this subject is the least “solid” 
and the least systematic of all the sub- 


jects taught in the high school. 


History Is Core 
Of Social Studies 


It is, therefore, suggested that his- 
tory become, once again, the core of 
the social studies curriculum, supple- 
mented by insights, understandings, 
and concepts from other social science 
disciplines. The term “history” is used 
here not in its narrow and distorted 
meaning as limited to chronological data 
and facts but as conceived by the great 
historians, having as its domain the 
totality of human experience. History 
taught with this understanding would 
include the chronological flow of hu- 
man development enriched with in- 
sights from the fields of geography, 
economics, sociology, anthropology, etc. 
Such a study of history would, of 
course, relate historical events to con- 
temporary problems and situations. In 
addition, the study of history as here 
conceived would cause the teacher to 
pause frequently in the chronological 
study of events for intensive case 
studies and research studies in depth of 
a period, a personality, or a movement. 
It is through these studies that the stu- 
dents can learn the skills of inquiry and 
taste of the joys of discovery and 
revelation which sometimes reward the 
inner-motivated researcher. 


Clearly the “new look” of the social 
studies must include a thorough re-ex- 
amination of the prevelant method of 
instruction in social studies, based so 
often on the uncritical “coverage” of 
a textbook. Such aimless covering of 
material is boring to the students and 
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its end result is a 
chaotic mass of superficial generaliza- 
tions and historical half-truths. 


the teacher and 


Textbooks Draw 
Merited Criticism 


Social studies textbooks are now 
under the concentrated fire of scathing 
criticism. And for good reasons. Dr. 
Albert Alexander, a textbook analyst 
of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York, wrote recently : 

Many of the textbooks are strangely 
dull, lifeless and bear striking resemblances 
to each other. . . . Critical of neither the 
past nor the present, they encourage little 
respect for the historian’s craft... . They 
betray a basic lack of confidence in pre- 
senting this country full face because some 
of the warts may show. . . . Many books 
present few or no serious problems. Con- 
scious stimulation on the part of the 
author in the direction of improving con- 
ditions is less frequent today.’ 

Henry Steele Commager, who agreed 
with this appraisal, added, “The whole 
purpose seems to be to take out any 
ideas to which anybody might object 
and to balance all sections and in- 
terests.” (The New York Times, Feb- 
ruary, 1960). 

Oscar Handlin, Pulitzer Prize 
Harvard historian, calls shocking ‘the 
imitativeness, not to say the outright 
plagiarism,” of many American history 
texts he He “Al- 
though some of them were by very 
distinguished authors, I was dismayed 
by the low intellectual level. It seemed 
to me that a good deal of the responsi- 
bility must be placed upon the authors 


examined. adds: 


themselves. And the unwillingness to 
raise questions of any sort must make 
the subject frightfully deadening to the 
student compelled to use these books.” 


* A. Alexander, “The Gray Flannel Cover on 


the American History Textbooks,” Social 
Education, XXIV (January, 1960), page 11. 
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(The New York Times, December 4, 
1960). 

Textbooks which are not written by 
scholars and which are poorly organized 
should, of course, be discarded; but it 
should be realized that even good, 
scholarly, one-volume texts in U. S. 
history, world history, and civics force 
the students to accept value judgments 
and effect 
the conclusions of one person—the au- 


evaluations which are in 
thor or the “team” that produced the 


textbook. students are de- 


Thus the 
prived of the opportunity to formulate 
their Own hypotheses, engage in their 
the evidence 
which they have discovered, and reach 


own research, evaluate 


their own conclusions. 


Questions Usual 
Textbook Approach 

Scholars who have investigated the 
process of learning agree that, essen- 
tially, all learning experiences are ex- 
periences in inquiry and problem-solv- 
ing. Learning takes place when the 
teacher interferes with, disturbs, or 
challenges the existing bits of informa- 
tion or misinformation, concepts, and 
attitudes present in the minds of the 
students. If this theory of learning is 
our point of departure, it would seem 
obvious that the students must study 
problems and issues and not textbooks. 
A textbook can at best be presented to 
the students as representing one point 


of view and approach to a problem, 


issue, or personality under scrutiny. It 


should be supplemented by a variety of 
other, preferably source, materials. 
There are also many textbook writers 
and teachers who are sincerely con- 
vinced that the exposure of weaknesses 


in our society would confuse the stu- 
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dents and undermine their faith and 
devotion to our system of government. 
There seem to be some serious flaws 
in this line of reasoning. 


First, it assumes that high school 
students are not aware of the existence 
of crime-breeding slums in our cities, 
racial discrimination, anti-semitism, 
“freedom riders,” 
Little Deerfield, and 
the religious issues involved in the last 
presidential election and in the federal 


“sit-ins” and ‘‘wade- 


ins,” Rock and 


aid to education bill. The modern media 
of communication, especially television, 
and, in the big cities, their own per- 
sonal experiences and contacts make 
the students quite knowledgeable about 
all of these problems. These “closed 
areas” in the civics textbooks are closed 
only to the textbook writers but are 
open to the students. The difficulty and 
danger lie in the fact that the avoidance 
of an intelligent and scholarly inquiry 
into these problems and complicated 
issues tends to perpetuate misinforma- 
the lack of a 
balanced understanding of the basic 


tion, prejudice, and 
striving of a dynamic democracy for 
constant improvement and perfection. 

Second, the abundance of bland gen- 
eralizations in our civics and history 
textbooks tends to increase the apathy 
and the lack of commitment to the 
basic ideals of our democracy. The stu- 
dent the textbook a 
typical discussion of the poll tax which 
“objectively” states that “some people” 


who reads in 


are for it and “some people” oppose it 
cannot be expected to be committed to 
helping to rid America of an evil prac- 
tice which, in 1961, still prevents a 
great many Americans from exercising 
their sacred right of franchise. Like- 
wise, the typical cautious presentation 


of “both sides” on the importance of 
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the United Nations for the preservation 
of world peace and order can hardly be 
expected to foster in our students a 
feeling of devotion to the world organi- 
zation which Krushchev is determined 
to destroy. 


Publishers Cannot 
Please Everybody 

Textbook publishers have done a 
great deal to make the textbooks attrac- 
tive. They must, however, cease to 
attempt to publish textbooks which are 
acceptable to the school boards in both 
Illinois and Georgia. It is quite an im- 
possible feat for a responsible historian 
to write a balanced, scholarly account 
of Reconstruction which would be ac- 
ceptable in some southern states. The 
result of the pressure for “objectivity” 
has been that most textbooks present a 
distorted picture of the Reconstruction 
governments run by barbaric, illiterate 
Negroes, scalawags, and carpetbaggers, 
which is an insult to our Negro citizens 
and which clearly ignores much of the 
recent historical research in the period. 
\s Francis B. Simkins, a distinguished 
Southern historian, put it, it is our civic 
duty to “foster more moderate, saner, 
and perhaps newer views of the period.” 


It should also not be too much to 
demand that textbook writers, most of 
them fine historians, resist the blandish- 
ments of the persuasive editors of the 
publishing companies to “tone down” 
their writing. These same historians 
would indignantly resist such an at- 
tempt if it were made by the editors of 
their books. Within some 
limits of common sense they should be 


research 


ready to adopt the same policy for their 
textbooks. 

Finally, the responsibility must also 
be shared by the social studies teachers. 
Social studies teachers are duty bound 
to refuse to buy or use the annotated 
teacher editions of social studies text- 
books which tell them in the margins 
of the text what questions to ask, what 
to emphasize, and what assignments to 
give. When the teachers declare that 
these red-ink editions are an insult to 
their competence and intelligence, they 
will surely disappear from the market. 

It is good that a great deal of atten- 
tion is now concentrated on the field of 
social The studies 
teachers, | am sure, welcome this atten- 


studies. social 
tion; and, when given an opportunity to 
reach for new frontiers, they will not 
be found wanting. 


Truth that has merely been learned is like an artificial limb, a false 


tooth, a waxen nose; it adheres to us on!y because it is put on. But truth 


acquired by thought of our own is like a natural limb; it alone really 
belongs to us. 


— Arthur Schopenhauer 
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Opportunity Knocks Twice 
At City Junior College 


Open-Door Policy Pays 


Dividends for Thousands 


The Chicago City Junior College, 
which is this year celebrating its 
Golden Anniversary, has in its fifty 
years of existence gained a national 
reputation as a pace-setter for the 
junior college movement. It has been 
cited for the development of its out- 
standing program of general education, 
for the high quality of instruction 
in its many pre-professional curricula, 
for its pioneering work in examinations, 
for its outstanding faculty (a recent 
survey indicated that the Chicago City 
Junior College ranks in the upper one 
per cent of junior colleges in terms of 
numbers of faculty members having 
Ph.D. degrees), for the first compre- 
hensive program of television courses 
to name a few of its important achieve- 
ments. 


But of all its contributions, probably 
the most significant has been its “‘open- 
door” policy, which has given vast num- 
bers of students the opportunity of a 
lifetime—the opportunity to embark on 
a college career that might have been 
denied them through other college 
channels. This opportunity has been 
provided to a wide range of students: 
those who cannot afford to go away to 
college ; those who cannot afford to pay 


tuition at other colleges (even state- 
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supported ones) in the city; those 
whose poor high school records will 
not permit them to enter other colleges ; 
those who work full-time and can at- 
tend college only at night ; those whose 
home or work obligations allow them to 
attend college only via television ; those 
who have been dropped from other col- 
leges and need another chance to prove 
themselves; those who cannot decide 
whether or not they want to go to col- 
lege; those who need a transition he- 
tween home and going away to college. 


Over 250,000 Trained 
Ai City Junior College 

Since 1911, when the Chicago City 
Junior College was founded, over 
250,000 young Chicagoans have availed 


Now celebrating its fiftieth year of 
existence, the Chicago City Junior Col- 
lege can point with pride to thousands 
of successful alumni, most of whom would 
not have gone to college if the junior 


college had not been available. This 
article traces the workings of the open- 
door admissions policy of the junior col- 
lege and cites instances proving the 
validity of and need for such a policy. 
Mr. Kalk is assistant dean at the Wilson 
Branch of the Chicago City Junior College. 
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themselves of this opportunity. Starting 
with thirteen students in a few rooms 
of Crane High School, the Junior Col- 
lege has grown to a seven-branch in- 
(Wright, Wilson, 
Amundsen, Southeast, 


stitution Crane, 


Fenger, and 
Bogan) enrolling over 22,000 students. 


The training of these thousands of 


students has been going on for fifty 


years, but without the agents, 


public relations departments, and glossy 


press 
brochures so often a part of institu- 
tions of higher learning, the Chicago 
City Junior College has not—in 
currently popular phrase - 


the 
“projected 
an image” its 


commensurate with 


achievements. In fact, one of the great 
anomalies of the Chicago educational 
scene is that the college which has en- 
rolled the greatest number of students 
and provided the greatest number of 
alumni to Chicago is in many ways the 
least well-known of Chicago institutions 
of higher education. 


Furnishes Leaders 
In Many Fields 


This college has provided the coun- 
try with such national figures as Secre- 
tary of Labor Arthur Goldberg, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Gwendolyn 
Brooks ; television literary critic Stuart 
Brent; author and Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Kogan; the 
chief librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library, 


editor Herman 


Gertrude the 
chairman of the Federal Power Com- 


mission, Joseph C. 


Gescheidle ; 


Swidler; the head 
of the University of Chicago’s com- 
puter center, Dr. Nicholas Metropolis ; 


that 


other national 


figure —- Kim 
Novak; and countless educators. doc- 
tors, lawyers, chemists, advertising ex- 


ecutives, and journalists. Yet, despite 


this, the college receives far less pub- 
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licity for its contributions than does a 
nondescript academic institution with 
a good basketball team. 

Secause its true image has not been 
properly established in the public mind, 
the role of the Chicago City Junior Col- 
lege in the total educational picture in 
Chicago has not been fully understood. 
In fact, to see the college in its proper 
perspective, it is necessary to know the 
rapidly expanding role of the junior 
college in the United States and its 
increasingly important role in a demo- 
cratic society. 


Diversity is Keynote 
In American Colleges 


Long before Sputnik shook Ameri- 
cans out of their educational lethargy 
and long before critics began to com- 
pare our educational system unfavor- 
ably with that of the Russians, a sys- 
tem of higher education evolved in the 
United States which admirably suits 
the needs of a democratic society and 
which could total- 


itarianism. The characteristic that most 


not exist under 
distinguishes this system’ from the Rus- 
sian is that no restrictions are placed 
on who can go to college, and the key 
to this system is its diversity. 

Because of the great diversity of in- 
stitutions of higher learning in this 
country, almost everyone who desires 
a college education can have one—there 
is something for everyone. There are 
the great private universities, the big 
state universities, the institutes of tech- 
nology, the small liberal arts colleges, 
the work-study colleges, the denomina- 
tional colleges, the teachers colleges, 
the experimental colleges. There are 
city colleges and country colleges, 
finishing schools and vocational insti- 
tutes, study-at-home colleges and study- 
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abroad colleges. There are high-tuition 
colleges and tuition-free colleges, and 
there are some colleges that pay their 
students to attend. 

From this great diversity of institu- 
tions of higher education, the United 
States derives one of its great sources 
of academic strength. For it is through 
this diversity that individual differences 
are provided for on a national scale, 
and no person is denied the opportunity 
to develop to his highest potential. And 
in this respect the junior college serves 
an important function. 


Open-Door Policy 
Is Unique Feature 


Because most institutions of higher 
learning have restrictive enrollments, 
the junior college performs a very im- 
portant “safety valve” function in the 
American educational scheme by allow- 
ing any high school graduate as well as 
adults who are not high school gradu- 


ates to embark on a college career. 


Known as the “open-door” policy, this 


admissions practice has been going on 
for many years and has assumed even 
more importance in this era of growing 
enrollments and ever-tightening admis- 
sions policies. 

The Chicago City Junior College has 
employed the open-door policy from its 
inception, but in addition has opened 
the door even wider by broadening the 
base of its services to those interested 
in higher education. Among these addi- 
tional services are establishing branches 
in convenient locations throughout the 
the 
offerings, telecasting a complete two- 
year college curriculum, making avail- 


city, expanding evening school 


able loans for those needing financial 
aid, offering advanced placement work 
for superior high school students who 
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want to begin college work while still 
in secondary school. 

That these policies have borne fruit 
is attested to by the great numbers of 
successful graduates who might not 
have received a college education with- 
out the benefit of the open-door and 
related policies. A few examples of 
actual cases might serve to show the 
the 
junior college provided the significant 


wide range of types for whom 
opportunity to a new career and a 


new life. 


How Open-Door Policy 
Has Paid Dividends 


The student with a poor high school 
record: James M. ranked 147 out of 
149 students in his high school gradu- 
ating class and had no intention of 
going to college. After three years in 
the world of business, he enrolled in 
the junior college on a part-time basis, 
soon switched to a full-time program 
where he became a straight “A”’ stu- 
dent. He has received a scholarship to 
a good liberal arts college, where he 
will major in business administration. 
His ultimate goal is to obtain a master’s 
degree in business administration from 
the University of Chicago. 

The student who did not complete 
high school: Michael P. had completed 
only two years of high school when he 
enlisted in the army 
veteran, he was able to complete his 


service. As an 


high school education through General 
Educational Development tests given at 
the junior college. After obtaining a 
high school diploma in this way, he en- 
rolled at the junior college, where he 
maintained a near-perfect record for 
four semesters, graduated with high 
honors, and won a competitive scholar- 
ship to Roosevelt University. He con- 
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student at 
Roosevelt, from which he graduated 
with high honors, and 


tinued to be an honor 
received an 
award as outstanding English scholar. 
At present he is teaching in the Chicago 
Public schools. 

The television student: Jean B. is a 
young widow with six children. Al- 
though one of the high-ranking gradu- 
ates of her high-school class, she had 
no opportunity to attend college, as she 
married immediately after graduation 
from high school and soon had heavy 
family responsibilities. At present, she 
is maintaining a “B” average in her 
junior college television courses and 
hopes soon to enter Chicago Teachers 
College. 

The working student: Arthur M., a 
married man with family, began driving 
a truck as soon as he was graduated 
from high school. After five years of 
truck-driving, he began to attend the 
junior college in the evening, where he 
turned out to be a top student and dis- 
covered he wanted to be a teacher. He 
-graduated with high honors last June, 
is quitting his job to attend Chicago 
Teachers College on a full-time basis. 

One could go on citing case after case 
as dramatic as these, illustrating how 
the Chicago City Junior College, 
through its open-door policy serves a 
unique and necessary function in our 
democratic scheme of higher education 
by offering almost anyone with ability 


and determination the opportunity to 


obtain a college education. And for 
those who, for one reason or another, 
missed the opportunity the first time 
it knocked, the junior college has been 
the opportunity that knocked twice. 


The advanced placement student: 
Christopher M., a bright but not overly- 
ambitious high school student who was 
wavering in his decision to go to col- 
lege, was given the opportunity to take 
a junior college course while still in 
high school. He was so impressed with 
college work that he was fired with 
ambition to go on to college. After 
high school, he enrolled in the junior 
college, where he has been performing 
excellently in the pre-medical cur- 
riculum. 

The undecided student: Ralph C., 
after two post-high school years in a 
machine shop, came to the junior col- 
lege undecided about what he wanted 
to major in, chose the engineering cur- 
riculum as a possibility. Exposure to 
the broad spectrum of general educa- 
tion courses required of all junior col- 
lege students stirred his interest in 
other areas, causing him to shift to a 
teaching curriculum, first in mathe- 
matics, ultimately in the humanities— 


a long way from his starting point. 


After junior college, he went on to 
obtain bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
in his newly discovered field, and at 
present is happily adjusted as a Hu- 
manities instructor in the Chicago City 
Junior College. 
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Using Dictation Machines 
For Theme Correction 


An experiment of significance to 
teachers of high school English every- 
where was recently conducted at Evans- 
ton Township High School. The ex- 
periment, which sought to find a way 
to save teacher time in the grading of 
student papers, proved conclusively that 
the high school English teacher can 
reduce by 50% the time he now spends 
in criticizing compositions. All he needs 
to effect this appreciable saving of time 
is a dictation machine and some steno- 
graphic help. 

The average student theme is about 
two handwritten pages in length. An 
experienced teacher can read and red- 
pencil errors in such a theme in about 
three minutes. But that same teacher, 
if he is conscientious, spends another 
five to ten minutes writing critical and 
helpful commentary on the theme. It 
is in this highly important task that 
he expends about two-thirds of the 
total 
student paper. 


time it takes him to process a 


Loaned Voicewriter dictation ma- 
chines by the McGraw-Edison Com- 
pany, three teachers at Evanston ex- 
perimented for a month to try to achieve 
a breakthrough in the problem of paper 
grading. The most optimistic among 


them had hoped that dictation machines 
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Teachers Save Time 


By Dictating Comments 


@ Robert Lumsden 


could be employed to acliieve perhaps a 
33% saving in time. All three teachers 
were startled to discover that their 
carefully monitored experiment proved 
that, using dictating machines, they 
could effect a 50% saving in time in 
grading any given number of papers. 


How Machine Was 
Used for Theme Correction 

The way in which they achieved such 
striking results is simplicity itself. Each 
took home sets of student themes as 
usual. He read and redpenciled the 
themes as usual. But after he had per- 
formed this task with a theme, he spoke 
his criticism into his dictation machine. 
Because he could speak as much criti- 
cism in two minutes as he could write 


The conscientious teacher of high 
school English has long been in the habit 
of writing a few or even several para- 
graphs of analytical comment on each 
theme he reads. This has added con- 
siderably to the time required to complete 
a set of papers. An experiment at Evans- 
ton Township High School indicates a 
way in which such working time can be 
reduced. Mr. Lumsden, who conducted the 
experiment and here relates its success, is 
a teacher of senior English at Evanston. 
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Modern dictating machines are compact and easy to use 


in eight or ten, he could effect a signi- 


ficant saving in time on each paper. 


The 


brought his set of student compositions 


next morning, the teacher 


and his dictation disc to school and 


turned them over to a stenographer. 
She fed a long roll of paper into her 
typewriter and began typing the dic- 
tated criticisms one after the other. 
That 


roll from her typewriter, cut off the 


task finished, she removed the 


criticisms, and stapled them to the 
proper student papers, which had care- 
fully been kept in consecutive order. 
The papers were now ready to be re- 
turned to the students, complete with a 
lengthy and neatly typed note of 
evaluation. 
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Time Checks 
Reveal Savings 

Of course, the teachers involved in 
the experiment carefully timed them- 
selves in grading papers by conven- 
tional means and with the use of a dic- 
tation machine. Teacher A graded 44 
papers in 350 minutes by hand. She 
graded 44 equivalent papers in 180 
minutes with. a Voicewriter. Teacher 
B graded 116 papers in 1,728 minutes 
by hand. He graded 116 equivalent 
papers in 705 minutes with the dicta- 
tion machine. Teacher C graded 98 
He 


graded the same number of equivalent 


papers in 830 minutes by hand. 


papers in 398 minutes using a machine. 
As the figures show, each teacher ap- 
proximately halved his time in process- 
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ing papers when he used a dictation 
machine. 

Significant as these figures are, not 
every English teacher is likely to find 
himself with a dictation machine to- 
morrow. The machines and the steno- 
graphic time cost money. Some school 
boards don’t have, or are unwilling to 
put up, money to make it possible for 
the English teacher to assign and prop- 
erly evaluate more writing than he 
now does. 


Some thought should be given to the 
possibility of having students in 
advanced stenographic courses do the 
transcribing if money is not available 
either for stenographic help or lay 
readers. Obviously this is a less desir- 
able procedure, but it would probably 
prove to be better than nothing and 
require considerably less expenditure 
of funds than would hiring additional 
personnel. 


Plan To Be Continued 
At Evanston High 
Evanston School, 


seems quite willing to try the new and 


High however, 


to expend money upon a plan that 
proved successful in its month-long ex- 
periment. The school purchased two 
dictation machines and one transcrib- 
ing machine this past summer. Five 
teachers have given up their lay readers 
and are going to share the two dicta- 
tion machines and be given secretarial 
help instead. On the basis of the ex- 
periment already conducted it is esti- 
mated that they will get more help per 
dollar expended by using Voicewriters 
and secretarial time than if that same 
amount had been spent on lay readers. 
Careful records of time and cost will 
be kept over this school year to see if 
that estimate is correct. 


The plan seems to make it possible 
for an English teacher to correct all 
his own papers, certainly a desirable 
end. It also seems to meet Dr. Lloyd 
Trump’s repeated plea that paraprofes- 
sional help, in this case a secretary, be 
used to free the teacher for tasks that 
are uniquely his. Evanston’s plan, 
while no longer experimental, will per- 
haps reach some interesting conclusions 
as it is pursued this year. 


American education must see in the future, as it has seen in the 


past, that command of the mother tongue is of central importance. As 


it faces the grave problems presented by its challenging approach to 
universal education, it must not retreat. 


The difficulties in teaching 


millions of students to think, speak, listen, read, and write effectively in 


English is admittedly great. But the need is greater. 
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A Look at Secondary 
Education in Belgium 


Three Kinds of Schools 


Serve Different Purposes 


Down a narrow, winding, cobble- 
stoned street, past the magnificent 
Gothic front of the cathedral, through 
the old square with fascinating facades 
of town hall and ancient guild houses, 
past huge double doors of the Old 
Stock Exchange of Renaissance 
splendor, into a charming inner court- 
yard, and into the office of a School 
Inspectrix—our first visit to the Ant- 
werp school system had begun. 

Why Antwerp? Perhaps because for 
centuries it has been a center of cul- 
ture, art, and learning; then perhaps 
because it prides itself on being the 
“City of Schools.” It was in this old- 
world atmosphere, a few hundred yards 
from the world’s third busiest harbor, 
that plans were outlined for visits to the 
various schools representative of 
Belgian post-primary education: the 
Middelbare Scholen or Ecoles Moyen- 
nes, offering the lower cycle of sec- 
ondary education for ages 12 to 15; 
the Athénées or Lycé 
classical secondary schools for ages 12 
to 18; and the Technical Schools for 
ages 12 through 19, which resemble 


double-cycled 


our American vocational schools. 
Most of the conferences were held 
in English; Flemish and French are 
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learned as “mother” tongues in all 
schools in Belgium, and English ranks 
as a fourth or fifth language in the 
schools, even sixth and seventh in the 
classical sections of the Athénées and 
Lycées. 


A Visit to a 
Middle School 


Typical Belgian fall weather, gloomy 
and rainy, darkened the skies on the 
morning of our first visit. The entrance 
to the Stedelijke Middelbare School 
voor Jongens was momentarily blocked 
by the efforts of janitresses to mop up 
evidences of an invasion by the muddy 
feet of students who were now quietly 
beginning the school day. It was 8:30 
a.m. Our hosts directed us to a biology 
class which was being taught by a stu- 
dent teacher from the Normaal School. 
The Normaal School is a city teachers 
college; it prepares students for teach- 
ing in elementary schools and belongs 
itself, as do Middle Schools, Athénées, 
Lycées and Technical Schools, in the 
Secondary Education Cycle. 

In 1956-57 full-time students in the 
secondary education cycle totaled some 
158,000 in a public school system which 
enrolled 712,000 persons in all cycles, 
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including higher education. Of these 
158,000 students, the vast majority 
(122,000) were in the lower division 
of the secondary cycle, levels roughly 
comparable to the junior high school 
grades in the United States. The upper 
division is approximately equivalent to 
American senior high schools, in terms 
of the ages of students involved if not 
in curricular content. Nearly 90,000 
additional persons attended secondary 
schools on a part-time basis. 


The class of about twenty boys eleven 
or twelve years of age stood at atten- 
tion when the imposing delegation of 
“big brass” entered but immediately 
resumed their class discussion with no 
signs of being distracted by the pres- 
ence of visitors. The for the 
day was based on the seasonal changes 
—leaves falling and new buds forming. 


lesson 


Lesson Built 


Around Field Trip 
The preceding day the class had gone 
on an excursion to a near-by wooded 


area, and tables 


with 
evidence of this trip. The teacher led 
the the 
processes involved) and accompanied 
this explanation with vocabulary lists 


were covered 


students in a discussion of 


and drawings on the blackboard. From 
time to time, students added words to 
the list on the board or used the draw- 
ings to point out the answer to a 
question. Small magnifying glasses and 
dissecting knives were distributed by 
class the leaves and 
budded branches on the table were sub- 


members and 
jected to closer scrutiny by the pairs of 
boys at each table. 

During this activity the school 
director introduced the visitors to the 
regular teacher of the biology class and 
to the Normaal School biology teacher, 
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Like most European public school sys- 
tems, that of Belgium provides different 
kinds of schools for children of junior and 
senior high school ages. This is in contrast 
to the prevalence of comprehensive 
elementary and secondary schools in 
America. In this article, based on exten- 
sive firsthand experience, the writers dis- 
cuss the different schools and offer inter- 
esting comments upon the attitudes of 
students and teachers in Belgium. Dr. 
Patricia Charlier is associate professor of 
education at Chicago Teachers College 
South; her husband, Dr. Roger Charlier, 
is professor of earth sciences at Chicago 
Teachers College North. 


who were observing the student teacher 
at work. In front of them was the 
student’s lesson plan, which differed 
from that of a student teacher in 
Minnesota or Iowa only in language 
and in the total absence of a statement 
of aims and objectives. The two 
teachers added comments to the lesson 
plan which would later serve as the 
basis of a conference with the student 
teacher. Usually such conferences im- 
mediately follow the class. The teacher 
of biology from the teachers college was 
at the 
methods of teaching biology and the 


same time the instructor in 


supervisor of student teachers in 
biology and, by coincidence, also author 
of the textbook the 


used by middle 


school class in biology. 


A Class in 
Learning English 


the American 


visitors, an unscheduled stop was also 


At the request of 


made in a classroom where English was 


being taught. These twelve-year-old 
boys had studied English for less than 
a month, yet their instructor spoke only 


English to them. 
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Belgian girls learn chemistry in a teacher training college 


The lesson for the day was the in- 
troduction of several new verbs, and 
with the textbook vocabulary of “Mr. 
Wood,” “Mrs. Wood,” “the maid- 
servant,” “office” “kitchen” the 
teacher introduced, demonstrated, asked 


and 


questions to which the pupils responded 
in sentences in English, and finally 
wrote on the blackboard: “Mr. Wood 
works in an office.” “Mrs. Wood cleans 
the kitchen.” “The maidservant 
the cups on the table.” 


puts 


When the teacher asked the class to 
name the object (a pen) which he held 
in his hand, they were unable to an- 
swer. This word had not yet appeared 


in their lessons. Finally, one brave boy 


voiunteered the Flemish word “pen,” 
and the class laughed to discover that 
he was correct 


the word “pen” was 


the same in English as in Flemish! 
A second visit, to the Middle School 


for Girls, revealed the same respectful 
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attitude towards the entering visitors 
and the same quiet, interested students 
in a classroom where visitors were no 
distracting element to the pupils. Shy- 
ness was absent and so was any desire 
to “show off.” filled 
with noisy, giggling girls when classes 
passed—these were typical adolescents 


Corridors were 


but the classrooms were places re- 
served for serious study. Throughout 
the visits, the welcome of teachers and 
school officials, the friendly invitation to 
ask questions about the schools, and the 
interest shown in school practices in 
the United 
apparent. 


States were particularly 


Alternatives to 
Middle Schools 


These middle schools represent but 
one of three groups of schools whose 
doors are open to students who have 
completed primary school. A second 
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course is offered by the technical 
schools, program emphasizes 
technical and vocational preparation. A 
third group of schools is represented by 
the athénées, for boys or for boys and 
girls, and the /ycées, for girls only, 
whose curriculum overwhelmingly but 
not exclusively emphasizes the classical 
and scientific preparation necessary for 
university entrance. 


whose 


Under the reformed educational sys- 
tem, students from any of these schools 
may transfer at any time between the 
ages of twelve and fifteen to any other 
school of their choice. After entrance to 
the higher secondary cycle at age 
fifteen, the student finds transfer dif- 
ficult, sometimes impossible, always in- 
volving time lost in making up specific 
courses essential to the new program. 

We moved on to the smell of fresh 
paint and new plaster and the sounds 
of hammers at the Koninklijk Atheneum 
in Hoboken, a suburb of Antwerp. The 
school was new, coeducational—which 
is also new. In fact, electrical appli- 
ances were not yet installed, laboratory 
tables not yet unpacked, carpenters still 
at work in the gymnasium. While lack- 
ing the split-level elegance of some 
American suburban schools, the 
atheneum presented a pleasant two- 
storied U-shaped plan with botanical 
gardens and athletic fields. 

The wide corridors were flanked by 
windows, opening on one side to the 
out-of-doors, the other side affording 
a tip-toe view of the classrooms. Labo- 
ratories, shops, and art rooms were fully 
equipped ; classrooms featured two-seat 
desks of light wood and tubular metal. 
Academic austerity was not enforced; 
plastic-topped multicolored tables lined 
the student lunchroom ; the kitchen was 


modern and possessed an electric fryer 
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for quantity production of the Belgians’ 
beloved “frites,” which nobody called 
French fries. 


New School Plant 
Includes Extras 

Furniture for the teachers’ lounge 
had not yet arrived, but the temporary 
tables there bore evidence of occupancy. 
Newspapers, ashtrays, a stack of cor- 
rected papers, a teacher’s class record 
book were undisputable evidence of the 
popularity of this room. Newspapers 
included French and Flemish publica- 
tions as well as the London Times and 
the New York Herald-Tribune. 


Two departments not seen in Ameri- 
can schools were also found. One, a 
complete apartment for the family of 
the concierge or janitor-watchman, 
seemed, to foreign visitors, a strange 
addition to the school. The other, a 
beautifully tiled bathroom, was ex- 
plained with a smile by the Studiepre- 
fect (principal) as a necessary adjunct 
for the use of the chauffage or furnace 
man. 

We ended our visit with a new re- 
minder of the fact that, regardless of 
nationality, “Boys will be boys.” As 
we passed the boys’ lavatory, the 
Studie prefect commented that there had 
been some difficulty with a large, foun- 
tain-type wash basin, and the water had 
been disconnected from that elaborate 
installation. The unscheduled 
water sports had become too popular 
with the students. 


reason : 


Student, Teacher 
Attitudes Are Admirable 

What had from these 
visits? There were, of course, many 
practices which did not conform to an 
American philosophy of education—a 
rigid pattern of educational advance- 


we learned 
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ment, a strong subject-matter emphasis, 
the percentage of pupils not in school— 
but there is perhaps more profit to be 
gained from the positive aspects of ‘this 
observation. 


Most outstanding was the student 
attitude toward school, a seriousness of 
purpose which created an atmosphere of 
study and learning in the classrooms. 
Methods of teaching were designed to 
stimulate interest. Learning by doing, 
however, did not raise the pitch of ex- 
citement to a level where so much fun 
in “doing” caused “learning” to be for- 
gotten as the major aim of the lesson. 


The attitude of teachers was “profes- 
sional”; one felt that these faculty 
members were not “teaching techni- 
cians” but were members of a profes- 
sion which had earned a position of 
respect. Teachers were well-informed 
on current topics—not only in educa- 
tion or their field of specialization but 
in science, literature, and current events 
as well. 

The teachers worked on schedules of 
twelve to eighteen hours a week of 
teaching and used their leisure hours 
for professional research and writing 
for publication. They used a part of 
their twelve-to eighteen-hour work 
week to act as class counselors, working 
with student dossiers in a new program 
of educational and vocational guidance. 


Their schedules did not include super- 


visory duties in study halls, corridors, 
lunchrooms, or lavatories. Studentactiv- 
ities were few, but school paper, school 
parties and programs, student govern- 
ment, and clubs were present—but not 
as “extras” in the teacher’s regular 
schedule. The university graduate who 
taught 
school carried well his title “profes- 
seur.” 


in an upper-cycle secondary 
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Excellent Supervision 
Of Student Teachers 


The supervision of student teachers 
was of particular interest. In the 
schools observed, the small numbers of 
student teachers made close associations 
possible: the teachers college professor 
of a particular subject also taught 
methods and supervised student 
teachers within his working schedule 
of twelve hours a week. Thus subject 
matter could be closely integrated with 
teaching methods and the synthesis of 
the two could be observed in the actual 
performance of the student teacher. 
The inspectors and prefects of the 
secondary schools also followed with 
interest the work of the student teacher 
since he was a candidate for teaching 
in their schools and would be under 
their close supervision during the first 
years of his teaching experience. 


A final positive aspect of the Bel- 
gian school system is the constant con- 
cern for improvement. Self-appraisal 
and evaluation are a part of every 
school. Under the direction of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction the re- 
sults of these evaluations become the 
motivation for actions of a committee 
for the reform of education. Weak- 
nesses are surveyed, new ideas are 
tried and eventually incorporated into 
a school system which is moving, al- 
though slowly at times, from the con- 
fines of tradition to the freedom of a 
cemocracy. 


*“Ranks” exist in secondary schools; they 
are nearly the same as in Belgian universi- 
ties; professeur ordinaire (full professor), 
professeur extraordinaire (associate pro- 
fessor), maitre d'études (assistant pro- 
fessor), surveillant (study-master). Only 
the two last groups are in charge of out-of- 
class discipline, and study period super- 
vision. 
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Technical Schools 
Are New Developments 


We have said very little about tech- 
nical education—the equivalent of our 
American 
the last education to be 
organized in Belgium. It was orginally 
designed to give exclusively vocational 


vocational schools. It was 


branch of 


and on-the-job training, and conse- 
quently was primarily evening and 
Sunday education. Far longer than 
other branches of education, technical 
education remained the near-exclusive 
province of private organizations, at 
least at the secondary level. Only in 
1933 did the legislators show any in- 
terest in codifying a widespread gamut 
of programs, and a uniform structure 
was finally set up twenty years later! 

Secondary technical education also 
includes two levels and, generally 
speaking, can be studied in terms of 
the following categories: (1) content— 
industrial, agricultural, commercial, and 
the like; (2) level of studies and orien- 
tation—the technical school which gives 
an education of theoretical technical 
basis and the professional school which 
is more directly aimed at a specific 
occupation; or (3) depth of the pro- 
gram — full-time schooling of forty 
weeks of twenty-eight hours each and 
part-time education. Whatever the 
and the level of studies, 
technical education aims simultaneously 


orientation 


at giving a general and a professional 
foundation. 

The freedom from program restric- 
tions over a long span of years has been 
both an advantage and a handicap: on 
the one hand, there has been easy 
adaptability to a changing world and 
an evolving social order and gauging 
of programs to the ability and needs 
of individual the 


students; on other 
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Learning the techniques of publicity and com- 
mercial art at a secondary technical school 


hand, the newness of the system has 
caused hesitation, even occasional re- 
fusal, to grant its diplomas recognition 
equal with that accorded those of 
other types of secondary and higher 
education. 

The mission of technical education 
has been considerably widened; no 
longer is its task to teach only useful 
and usable material, to prepare ex- 
clusively for a vocation or business, to 
pursue exclusively economic and social 
aims, but contemporary technical edu- 
cation must provide as well general 
cultural education, 
grams, and vocational guidance. 


orientation pro- 


Visiting a School 
For Diamond Workers 

In view of Antwerp’s reputation as 
one of the largest centers in the world 
for diamond cutting and setting, it 
seemed logical to visit the Professional 
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School for Diamond Workers. Admis- 
sion is limited to students who have 
already completed two years in a tech- 
nical or professional school, or have 
otherwise completed two years of post- 
primary education. No student can be 
admitted until he has reached his 14th 
birthday. A tuition charge of 20 U S. 
cents per year is made, for ciiizens of 
Antwerp; non-city students are charged 
$1.20! 


During their two years at this 
school, students are taught the finest 
points of lapidary art—cutting, polish- 
ing, setting of gems, the basic principles 
of mineralogy and of crystallography. 
Needless to say, the female member of 
the visiting team was fascinated by in- 
struction and facilities but perhaps even 
more by the glitter of the gems! 

Inasmuch as it would be impossible 
in such a limited space to give a review 
of all the branches of technical educa- 
tion it was felt advisable to insert a 
table showing the categories of tech- 
nical schools. Obviously their scope in 
Belgium is far broader than that of 
their American counterparts. 


Basic Organization 
Of Belgian Schools 


Belgian education is divided into 
cycles and grades. The first cycle is 
pre-primary, the second cycle, em- 
bracing three grades of two years each, 
corresponds to our elementary school. 
The program of the secondary school 
is divided into two half-cycles or de- 
grees, each of three years of study. 
The lower degree or orientation period 
compares in the age group it enrolls to 
the American three-year junior high 


school. 


Students may be admitted to Middle 
Schools, Athénées, Lycées and Second- 
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ary Technical Schools after successful 
completion of six years of primary 
school, usually at the age of twelve, 
and may obtain a school-leaving di- 
ploma after satisfactory completion of 
the lower degree of studies and a series 
of examinations, usually at age fifteen. 

There is also in the secondary cycle 
a “fourth grade.” Although an upward 
extension of the primary school, this 
grade offers two years of secondary 
education to children who have com- 
pleted primary school and who wish 
to continue their general education be- 
fore leaving school at the end of com- 
pulsory attendance. It was created in 
1919 in order to make it possible for 
pupils who could not or who did not 
wish to pursue studies beyond age 
fourteen to receive a free, public, gen- 
eral education. Antwerp and many 
other larger cities have abolished their 
fourth grade and channel these stu- 
dents to the middle schools. The fourth 
grades are doomed to disappearance 
with the increase in compulsory school 
attendance to age fifteen. 


Middle Schools Approach 
Lycees in Curricula 


Today, middle schools offer the 
same curriculum as the lower degree 
of the athénées and lycées. The pro- 
gram of studies of the lower degree of 
secondary education offers three alter- 
natives to the entering pupil. Two of 
the sections, ancient humanities and 
modern humanities, lead to admission 
to one of the sections of the upper 
degree in lycée, athénée, or normal 
school. The third section of general, 
pre-technical studies prepares 
higher technical education. 


for 


In subsequent years pupils of the 
ancient humanities will have to select 
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one of three divisions: Greek-Latin, 
Latin-Mathematics, Latin-Sciences ; 
while pupils of the modern humanities 
section will enter either the Science or 
the Economics section. Each of these 
sections prepares the student for spe- 


cific “majors” in the universities. Pupils 
may transfer freely between the hu- 
manities sections at any time during 
their lower degree education without 
any loss of credits. 


TABLE I 


CATEGORIES OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN BELGIUM 


Boys’ & CoEDULSATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Day and full-time schools 


a. Superior technical school and schools 
for technical engineers 


. Agronomy institutes 
. Secondary technical schools 


. Secondary agricultural and_horti- 
cultural schools 


. Secondary agricultural and_horti- 
cultural schools for teacher training 


. Professional middle schools 


. Middle agricultural and horticultural 
schools 


. Apprentice schools (first category) 
i. Apprentice schools (second category) 
j. Higher Commerce Institutes 

. Upper level schools of Commerce 


. Upper degree secondary schools of 
Commerce 


. Middle professional commercial 
schools 


. Higher schools for art and architec- 
ture and architect schools 


. Secondary art and architecture 
schools 


. Secondary professional art schools 

. Schools for social workers 

. Preparatory schools for social 
workers’ assistants 


. Evening and Sunday courses and 
complementary schools 

. Higher industrial schools 

. Middle industrial schools 

. Higher commercial schools 

. Middle commercial schools 

. Upper degree commercial art schools 

. Lower degree art schools 

. Elementary industrial schools 
Higher professional schools 

. Middle professional schools 

. Professional art schools 

. Elementary professional schools 


Trmnemanarp 


- 
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B. Grrts’ ScHOOLS 


1 Day and full-time schools 


a. Secondary commercial professional 
schools 


b. Middle and secondary professional 
art schools 


. Second category art apprentice 
schools 


. Professional median and secondary 
schools 


. Secondary and higher rural economy 
schools (3 yrs.) with teacher train- 
ing division (an additional 2 years) 

. Higher professional schools for mas- 
sage, physical therapy, and graduate 
schools for nursing 


. Nursing schools (boys and girls) 


. Higher rural economy teacher train- 
ing schools 


i. Elementary professional schools 

j. Midwives schools 

. Practical nurse schools 

. Rural economy middle schools 

. Apprentice schools (first category) 

. Apprentice schools (second category) 
. Home economics schools 


. Middle and secondary professional 
home ecomonics schools 


. Evening and Sunday courses and 
complementary schools 

. Professional art courses 

. Middle professional courses 

. Elementary professional courses 

. Home economics courses 

. Part-time rural economy schools 


TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 


. Normal schools (Technical normal 
schools) 


2. Teacher training courses 
. Median technical normal schools 





In the ancient humanities section the 
program includes the following courses : 
morale or religion, Latin (the first 
language), a second modern language, 
history, geography, mathematics, sci- 
ences, physical education, music, and 
manual training. In the last year of 
the lower degree, pupils add a third 
modern language and may choose either 
Greek or mathematics and 
Pupils completing 
their studies in this section of the lower 


increased 
physics courses. 
degree may be admitted to one of the 
three following sections in the upper 
degree: Latin-Greek, Latin-Mathe- 
matics, or Latin-Sciences. 

The program in modern humanities 
in the lower degree is the same with 
the omission of Latin and the addition 
of a third language in the second year 
and economics in the third year. Stu- 
dents from this section may enter the 
Science or Economics sections of the 
upper degree. 


Middle Schools Also 
Offer Technical Work 


Some middle schools offer studies for 
pupils destined for careers as indus- 
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THE OLD... 

A student of 

metal forging 
trial workers, farmers, or homemakers ; 
the creation of these special sections 
led to the establishment of still others, 
which were actually technical and pro- 
fessional training. Their programs 
vary according to the facilities of the 
school and the local need; they are 
pre-technical. 


The upper degree of secondary ed- 
ucation is given—in classical athénées 
and lycées 


in five sections. In addition, 
the more recently established coeduca- 
tional athénées may offer some sections 
of technical studies.” The five hu- 
manities sections include the following 
courses in required studies : 


1. Latin-Greek section: morale or reli- 
gion (2 hours per week), Latin (6), 
Greek (4), first language (4), second 
modern language (4), third modern lan- 
guage (3), history (2), geography (2), 
mathematics (4), sciences (2 or 3) in- 
cluding physics, biology and chemistry, 
physical education (2), and electives (2 
to 4). 


2. Latin-Mathematics section: the 


courses are the same as above except for 
the omission of Greek, but mathematics is 
increased to seven hours and sciences to 
three hours. 


*“Athénées are either coeducational 
boys; lycées are for girls. 


or for 
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... THE NEW >» 
™_e 


A student 
engineer 

3. Latin-Sciences section: the courses 

are the same as in the first section, but 
Greek is replaced by a one-hour introduc- 
tory course in Greek civilization, mathe- 
matics is increased to five hours, and 
sciences are increased to five hours. 
4. Science section: morale or religion, 
first language, second language, third 
modern language, history, geography, 
seven hours of mathematics and three 
hours of science. 

5. Economics section: the same courses 
as the science section but five hours of 
commercial courses and three hours of a 
fourth language are added, and mathema- 
tics and sciences are reduced to three and 
two hours respectively. 


The weekly total schedule in public 
secondary schools ranges from 32 to 36 
hours per week. 

Middle studies are capped by a hu- 
the 


schools themselves and evaluated and 
certified by a commission of the Gov- 


manities certificate delivered by 


ernment Central Jury made up equally 
of teachers of public and private in- 
stitutions. 


Technical Schooling Can 
Lead to University Work 


A student can enter technical 


S€C- 


ondary schools after completing pri- 
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mary school. As he pursues his studies 
in that branch of education, he may 
even gain admission to some branches 
of the universities and to higher tech- 
nical education. Technical schools now 
include normal sections in 
teachers of technical 
trained. 


which 
courses are 


Primary Normal Schools train kin- 
dergarten and nursery teachers (girls 
only) and primary school teachers. To 
be admitted to a normal school, the 
student must have completed either the 
full program of a middle school or the 
lower level of an athénée or lycée. It 
offers a secondary school program 
similar to that of the athénée or the 
lycée in addition to education courses 
and teacher training. 

Antwerp has two primary normal 
schools—one for boys and one for girls 
—and famous schools of fine arts. The 
two principal types of creative art edu- 
cation are in music and the plastic arts. 
Music education often begins prior to 
age twelve, but education in the plastic 
arts usually starts after the completion 
of the level of 


lower secondary 


education. 
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Teachers Enjoy High 
Status and Respect 

If the authors looked intensely at the 
classroom, they did not fail to observe 
the teacher as well. The teacher, in 
3elgium, is a person of considerable 
status. His relatively high financial 
status and his education make him a 
respected member of the community. 

Secondary school teachers are ac- 
corded a schedule which gives recogni- 
tion of their professional interests in 
research and publication. These high 
standards are necessary because a stu- 
dent who has completed the upper de- 
gree of secondary education in Belgium 
has an education equivalent to that of 
an American college sophomore. 
‘Teachers of the athénées, lycées and 
normal schools are referred to as pro- 
fessors with rank similar to those of 
our colleges. 

The high social level they have oc- 
cupied for a century has suffered some- 


what from the multiplication of their 
numbers. They assume very tew ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, do not 
supervise study-periods nor extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Seldom is there a 
shortage of teachers; salaries, benefits, 
and status make these positions en- 
viable. Employers look very favorably 
upon husband-and-wife teacher teams 
and encourage dual employment in the 
same school or school system; it is 
generally felt that such employment 
guarantees more stability and _satis- 
faction. 


Even though the Belgian educational 
system is not ideal in every respect, a 
fact of which the Belgians themselves 
show awareness in their pressing for 
reforms and for modernization of the 
extremely classical base of their sec- 
ondary education, there is much food 
for thought, for student and teacher 
alike, in a study of Belgian education. 


Those who have been most sympathetic to the needs of academically 


less able children have tended to offer only one solution: more schooling. 


Sometimes more schooling is the answer, but there comes a time when it 


is not. And the failure to see constructive alternatives is leading us into 
deeper and deeper absurdities. It is leading too many of our young 
people into educational paths that gain them nothing except the conviction 
that they are misfits. The truth is that in the case of the youngster who is 
not very talented academically, continuance of formal schooling may 
simply prolong a situation in which he is doomed to failure. 


— John W. Gardner 
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Long-Range Planning 
Improves Science Fair 


Schoolwide Coordination 


The annual science fairs in the 
Chicago Public Schools have become 
an important link between school and 
community, providing each school with 
a splendid opportunity to demonstrate 
its pupils’ knowledge, initiative, talent, 
and creative abilities. In order to make 
maximum use of the opportunity pro- 
vided by the science fair, the faculty of 
the Bridge school decided this year to 
establish a long-range planning com- 
mittee. Our local science fair was, as 
a result, so successful that we thought 
other teachers might be interested in 
our procedure. For the beginning 
teacher, suggestions concerning organi- 
zation and planning might be helpful; 
for the experienced teacher, the op- 


As is the case with most school activities, 
the school science fair gains in effective- 
ness when it is carefully planned and 
carried out with attention to detail and 
to the securing of participation by faculty, 
pupils, and parents. This article describes 
how the faculty of the Bridge school in- 
creased the impact and effectiveness of 
their most recent school science fair 
through the use of long-range planning. 
Miss Rommel is a teacher at the Bridge 
School and Mr. Gale is assistant principal. 
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Makes Fair a Success 


@ Marjory Rommel 
and Edwin Gale 


portunity. to compare methods could 
prove fruitful when considering a future 
science fair. 


At the very beginning of the school 
year, a science fair committee com- 
posed of primary, intermediate, and 
upper grade teachers was organized. 
The establishment of this broad base, 
representing all levels in the school, 
made possible the development and use 
of different phases of pupil interest 
and ability. Management of the science 
fair remained largely in the hands of 
this group from planning to successful 
conclusion. 


Fair Date Set 
Early in Year 


The date for the science fair was set 
far enough ahead so that ample time 
was available for the planning and 
constructing of worthy projects by the 
pupils. Since fair was 
the P.T.A., and 
since it was our desire to attract as 
many parents and others to the ex- 
hibits as possible, precautions were 
taken that the date did not conflict 
with those of other important impend- 
ing affairs. 


the science 


also sponsored by 
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A successful science fair is the result of careful organized effort 


After much discussion of pupil in- 
terest at all grade levels, a central or 
general theme for the fair was selected 
to give unity and to provide motivation 
and interest. The theme, The Solar 
System, provided opportunity to es- 
tablish a spectacular setting for pro- 
jects. Balloons, balls, and other spheres 
representing the planets, moons, and 
sun were suspended from the ceiling 
of the exhibit hall—the three-hundred- 
foot corridor of the first floor of the 
school building. The corridor was a 
logical site for the fair; it offered 
enough space to portray the distances 
of the planets from the sun and the 
relative sizes of the planets in true 


scale. 
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Projects Classified 
In Three Groups 


Next, a practical method for classi- 
fying projects was developed. Projects 
were to be grouped for display under 
three main headings: Earth and Space ; 


and 
classifications were 
broad enough to provide for a large 
variety of projects, yet they provided 
a logical basis for arranging and judg- 
ing projects. 


Matter and 


Things. 


Energy ; 
These 


Living 


understandable standards 
for the projects were developed and 
circulated among the pupils. Among 
the requirements established was that 
each project must be the work of an 
individual pupil. This requirement 
made the judging of the projects much 


Concrete, 
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easier to accomplish when the time 
came. A deadline was set for the enter- 
ing of exhibits. The deadline was neces- 
sary in connection with our general 
plans for display of projects. It was 
necessary to prepare uniform identi- 
fication placards, to classify the pro- 
jects, and to take care of physical ar- 
rangements for the display such as 
space, electrical outlets, and grouping 
of the projects. 


In-school Help 
For At-Home Projects 

Motivating the pupils to participate 
freely in the areas selected for exhibit, 
even though many pupils were not at 
the time of the fair studying those 
areas, was achieved through varied 
means. While the actual work on the 
projects was to be done at home, much 
attention was given to making the 
necessary materials available through 
school facilities. Special book lists were 
prepared and necessary books obtained 
when the need became apparent. 
Lists of suggested topics and projects 
were prepared and distributed. 
Teachers held frequent group and in- 
dividual stimulate 


pupil interest and enthusiasm. A spe- 


consultations to 


cial assembly was held early in the 
year to arouse interest and to clarify 
requirements for participation. 

Pupils arranged tables in the ex- 
hibition area, completed the Solar 
System display, and tended to the 
minor details connected with the suc- 


cess of the science fair. Meanwhile, 


other special groups of children, located 
in rooms throughout the building, un- 
wrapped projects and classified them, 
then printed identification cards which 
listed pertinent information, including 
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name of exhibitor, room, grade, title, 
and classification of exhibit. 


Color Key Provided 
To Identify Entries 

As previously mentioned, the major 
divisions in which exhibits were pre- 
pared were Earth and Space, Matter 
and Energy, and Living Things. A 
simple and efficient plan for arranging 
and coding the exhibits involved the 
use of a particular color in table cover- 
ing to identify the classification to 
which each entry belonged. All ex- 
hibits dealing with Earth and Space 
were displayed on tables whose tops 
were covered with blue paper. White 
was used to identify entries in the 
area of Matter and Energy. Yellow 
was employed as the display color for 
Living Things exhibits. The judges of 
the fair as well as visitors to the fair 
praised the system because it simplified 
the complex problem of locating and 
identifying the 270 projects which were 
eventually displayed. 


Finalists, Entrants 
Receive Citations 

Three educators, each with a back- 
ground of science instruction, were in- 
vited to act as a committee to select 
the most meritorious projects entered 
in the fair. They inspected and evalu- 
ated each entry in terms of creative 
ability, scientific thought, method of 
presentation, clarity, and_ technical 
skill. Pupils were requested to describe 
and explain sources of ideas, details of 
construction, knowledge of scientific 
principles, and understandings of proc- 
esses in regard to their specific ex- 
hibits. The task was difficult and time- 
consuming, but the finally 
agreed upon the three outstanding ex- 


judges 
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hibits in each of the three groups. The 
projects of the nine finalists were then 
re-evaluated by the school principal 
and committee members to choose the 
three which would be sent to the 
district fair to represent the school. 


This method of selection was em- 
ployed because the judges felt the 
members of the faculty were better 
qualified to evaluate the children’s 
capacities, abilities, skills, and achieve- 
ments. All school finalists and par- 
ticipants in the fair received special 
citations in recognition of their sci- 
entific achievements. 

Under the sponsorship of the Parent- 
Teacher Association and the Student 
Council, the fair was open for public 
inspection. The community response 
was gratifying, as 500 parents and 
neighbors visited the school during the 
two-hour evening session. Exhibitors 
remained with their entries to explain 
scientific principles and concepts to 
the rather surprised and impressed 
made 
favorable comments to school personnel 


about public education, science instruc- 


visitors. Parents and friends 


tion, and school-community relation- 
ships. 


Student Council 
Provides Guide Service 


The fair continued the next day for 
those who could not attend the first 
session. Later in the day, the ex- 
hibitors were permitted to tour the 
exhibition area to observe the contri- 


butions of their classmates. The fre- 
quent exchange of ideas, interest in 
other children’s projects, and serious 
discussions between exhibitors illus- 
trated the value +f the science fair as 
a learning device. 


To insure the orderly movement of 
people through the building, the Stu- 
dent Council accepted the responsi- 
bility of supplying pupil guides during 
the event. The planning of the corps 
began early in the school year and in 
succeeding months students were 
appointed and prepared for their spe- 
cific duties. Their creditable perform- 
ance contributed to the success of the 
event and increased pupil interest and 
participation in student government 
affairs. 

Soon after the last project had been 
taken home and the final decoration re- 
moved, the teachers’ science committee 
assembled to discuss, review, and evalu- 
ate all aspects of the fair. It was 
generally agreed that participation by 
many different groups helped to pro- 
mote the fair as a school-community 
event. Evening sessions presented an 
opportunity for fathers and working 
mothers to visit the school and engage 
in an activity with their children. Many 
minor improvements or changes were 
recommended, including a plan to pub- 
lish a booklet containing a list of sci- 
ence exhibitors for visitors. The evalua- 
tion and planning phases of the 
program will continue throughout the 
school year until the next science fair. 


The whole art of teaching is only the art of awakening the natural 


curiosity of young minds for the purpose of satisfying it afterwards. 


— Anatole France 
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Editorial Jottings 


For many years the Education Index, 
a publication of the H.W. Wilson 
Company, has been an indispensable 
guide to those doing research in edu- 
cation or even trying to keep up with 
a particular aspect of it. In its monthly 
numbers and cumulative volumes are 
indexed articles appearing in the most 
important periodicals devoted to edu- 
cation. Determination of the periodicals 
to be included is made on the recom- 
mendation of a committee of specialists 
and a poll of the thousands of libraries 
subscribing to the /nde-x. 


We are happy and proud to report 
that, starting with this issue, articles 
appearing in the Chicago Schools 
Journal will be indexed in the Edu- 
cation Index. This distinction, accorded 
to virtually no other publication of a 
public school system, is one earned for 
us by the high quality of the contribu- 
tions to the Journal. We shall strive to 
continue to be worthy of the honor. 


For several years now, contents of 
the various issues of this magazine 
have been microfilmed by University 
Microfilms, Incorporated, and made 
available by the volume on microfilm. 
Reports from that agency indicate that 
an increasing number of libraries are 
securing the microfilmed editions, either 
as supplements to or inexpensive sub- 
stitutes for the bound volumes, which 
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A Staff Change; 
The “Education Index” 


take up a great deal of valuable shelf 
space. 

Inclusion in the Education Index 
and the University Microfilms service 
make it likely that the words of our 
contributors will now reach consider- 
ably more readers than they did in the 
past. 

* * “ 

Careful readers will see that the 
book department of the Journal has 
acquired a new editor—our first edi- 
torial change in over six years. Helene 
Grossenbacher has replaced Louise 
Jacobs, who has retired after long and 
distinguished service to the magazine. 


We were fortunate to enlist the serv- 
ices of Miss Grossenbacher, who pos- 
sesses an unusual set of qualifications 
for the job. Not only has she taught at 
the elementary, secondary, and college 
levels ; she has served for several years 
as a consultant and editor for an educa- 
tional publishing house. 


Like other members of the Journal 
staff, Miss Grossenbacher is a member 
of the Chicago Teachers College faculty 
and performs her editorial duties be- 
tween intervals of teaching. She is our 
liaison with the scores of teachers in 
the field who serve so competently as 
our book reviewers. We think that they 
will find her a capable and efficient 
chief. —Irwin J. SULOWAY 





News in Education 


Teacher Qualifications 
Called Too Low 


Speaking to 3,000 delegates in Phil- 
adelphia on the occasion of the twenty- 
first annual convention of the National 
School Boards Association, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education Sterling M. 
McMurrin said that only persons of 
genuine high ability, intellectual and 
otherwise, should be permitted to teach. 
He added that we will not have good 
schools until more college graduates 
from the upper ten per cent of their 
classes take up teaching. 

Dr. McMurrin pointed an accusing 
finger at schools of education. He said 
that their standards are not high and 
broad enough. Too often, students who 
have failed in other departments of a 
university are permitted to enroll in the 
school of education, and this is “all 
wrong.” When deans of schools of en- 
gineering and medicine begin to com- 
plain that they are not getting enough 
high caliber students because students 
are enrolling in schools of education, 
then there will be an indication that 
real progress in being made. 


He added that while no person, certi- 
fied or otherwise, should be allowed to 
teach without a good liberal education, 
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this objective presently is not a re- 
quirement in many schools. Courses re- 
quired of prospective teachers should 
include psychology, social anthropology, 
and an understanding of our national 
culture. 


McMurrin stated that the second 
most important goal today is to bring 
education into line with our national 
goals. Our policies should not depart 
from our primary concern with indi- 
viduals, but education also pertains to 
the quality of the culture in which the 
individual lives. 

The Commissioner contended that 
there is a softness in our entire society 
that is reflected in education, a soft- 
ness which we need to tighten up. And, 
the best way to do this is to get busy 
with it in our schools. “We need more 
of what always has been good.” 


A Look at Today's 
Teacher Training 

The average school teacher gets a 
far more liberal education than many 
other professionally-trained persons, 
according to a national study. 

A survey report by the Institute of 


Higher Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, stresses “gener- 
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ous elective privileges” that give 
teachers the opportunity to broaden and 
enrich their education in liberal arts 
subjects.” Heavy professional require- 
ments for students in other fields, the 
study states, make it difficult for them 
to study outside their special area. 


Critics who blame shortcomings of 
the school system on too many 
“methods” courses for teachers are 
“using a fiction to come to grips with 
reality,” the study contends. 

Colleges requiring “entirely too 
much” instruction in teaching methods 

as much as fifty-three per cent of 
the curriculum — are not typical. A 
sampling of thirty-five teacher-training 
institutions showed elementary school 
teachers received an average of thirty- 
six per cent of their total instruction in 
professional studies ; secondary teachers 
devoted only seventeen per cent of their 
learning to such courses. 

By contrast, typical engineering and 
pharmacy schools require forty-five per 
cent of all studies in technical subjects. 
The average for business administra- 
tion is forty-seven per cent; nursing, 
fifty-two per cent; and music, sixty- 
eight per cent. 

Moreover, many of the education 
courses rated in the professional cate- 
gory are not “methods” courses, but 
studies of the history, philosophy, and 
psychology of education. 


Teacher Supply Increases 
But Is Not Adequate 


The 


fourteenth annual “National 
Teacher Supply and Demand Report” 
released by the research division of the 
National Education Association indi- 
cates that prospects for relief from the 
nationwide teacher shortage will re- 
main unchanged for the 1961-62 school 
year, despite the fact that 139,061 
graduates will be eligible for teaching 
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an increase of 6.8 per cent over last 
year. 


For several years the total number of 
new teachers employed has accounted 
for replacements and expanded enroll- 
ments. Actually of the 139,061 gradu- 
ates, only 102,000 will enter the profes- 
sion, with 58,000 going to high schools 
and 44,000 into elementary schools. 
These statistics are “based on experi- 
ence which indicates that only 68 per 
cent of the newly qualified high school 
and about 82 per cent of the newly 
qualified elementary school teachers will 
actually enter classroom service in 
September.” 


An increasing portion of the new 
supply is in the areas of the greatest 
shortage. The gain over last year is 
greatest in foreign language teachers, 
26.5 per cent ; in mathematics teachers, 
18.2 per cent; in science teachers, 15.9 
per cent; and in English teachers, 14.7 
per cent. 


This supply has not made possible 
any relief from overcrowding and half- 
day sessions, the addition of needed ed- 
ucational services, or the replacement 
of unprepared persons. 


Chicago Teachers 
Given Fulbright Grants 


Of local interest is a State Depart- 
ment announcement granting to John 
S. Carter, professor of English at 
Chicago Teachers College, a Fulbright 
Award during the 1961-62 school year. 
He will serve as Fulbright professor 
and lecturer in American ‘literature at 
Tehran University in Tehran, Iran. 

The award was made under the 
provisions of the Fulbright Act, Public 
Law 584, 79th Congress. It is one of 
more than 500 grants for lecturing and 
research abroad included in the pro- 
gram for the academic year 1961-62. 
All candidates are selected by the Board 
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of Foreign Scholarships, the members 
of which are appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Lecturers and research scholars 
are recommended for the Board’s con- 
sideration by the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils, a pri- 
vate organization under contract with 
the Department, to receive and review 
the applications of candidates in these 
categories. 

The funds used for carrying out the 
program under provisions of the Ful- 
bright Act are certain foreign cur- 
rencies or credits owed to or owned 
by the Treasury of the United States. 

In addition to Dr. Carter, three other 
members of the teaching force in 
Chicago have been awarded Fulbright 
grants to teach in other countries. They 
are Barbara Bonner, a teacher of Eng- 
lish at Waller High School, who will 
teach American language and litera- 
ture in Izmir, Turkey; Josie Lindsey, 
teacher in the McCosh Elementary 
School, who will teach methodology 
and principles of teaching in the 
United Colonial Areas, Tanganyika; 
and Hirosi Nakamura, English teacher 
at Englewood High School, who will 
teach English in Japan. 


New Graduate Programs 
At Teachers College 


Two new graduate programs have 
been authorized for in-service teachers 
at the Chicago Teachers College South 
and its Crane Campus. One sequence 
leads to the master of arts degree in 
classroom teaching and enables teachers 
to take advanced work in one or two 
subjects taught in the elementary 
school. Another offers training in 
guidance and leads to a master’s degree 
in education. 


Classwork for both sequences is being 
offered this fall at the South Campus 
of the College, 6800 S. Stewart avenue, 
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and the Crane Campus, 2240 W. Van 
Buren street. 

Graduate level courses in English, 
mathematics, natural science, and social 
science are currently being given for 
the master of arts program. Offerings 
by other departments are in the process 
of development. 

The master of arts program is de- 
signed to provide “preparation in 
depth” for teachers of specialized sub- 
jects, according to CTC Dean Raymond 
M. Cook. It will also enable teachers 
to keep up-to-date with new develop- 
ments in the various fields of knowl- 
edge. 

The guidance program trains high 
school counselors and elementary and 
secondary adjustment teachers. There 
is an acute shortage of trained per- 
sonnel in these areas. 


Persons interested in the new gradu- 
ate programs should write Theodore 
Stolarz, director of the graduate school, 
at the South Campus. 


North Campus of CTC 
Opens Doors to Students 


With the advent of the 1961-62 
school year, the North Campus of 
Chicago Teachers College, located in 
a new plant at 5500 St. Louis avenue, 
opened its doors and accepted its first 
group of freshman students. Its dean, 
Roy N. Jervis, has been working since 
1960 to establish its objectives, pro- 
cedures, and programs. Over 1,000 stu- 
dents are in attendance. 


Offering a program of liberal educa- 
tion for teachers of young children, 
the college has a precise and single 
aim: to educate men and women to 
become career teachers. As stated in its 
initial brochure, Northside Campus, 
1961-62, “The college program is de- 
signed to educate only teachers for ele- 
mentary schools”. 
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Unusual features of the Northside 
Campus as noted in the brochure, in- 
clude the following: 

1. The trimester academic year. 
“Through the adoption of an academic 
calendar which includes three full semes- 
ters, t.e. ‘trimesters’ each year, the college 
facilities will be available to students 
throughout the year for the pursuit of a 
program of excellence.” 


2. “All freshmen will enter an entirely 


new program which is being developed in 
detail . . . emphasizing a liberal education 
including a program in modern foreign 
languages.” 


3. “The new program for teachers will 
also lead to the Bachelor’s degree and to 
certification to teach. There shall also be 
developed .graduate programs leading to 
the Master of Arts in teaching, as well 
as the Master of Education. The latter 
will provide for teachers who might not 
be eligible for the Master of Arts degree.” 

4. “ ... a professional internship pro- 
gram will be prepared which will begin 
operation when students will be ready for 
such a program.” 

With the opening of the Northside 
Campus, the Sabin and Foreman 
branches of the Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege have been closed and the students 
absorbed to form the major portion of 
the student body of the Northside 
Campus. However, students from the 
two branches will continue on the spe- 
cific curriculums they have been fol- 
lowing up to now. When gradu- 
ated, these curriculums will disappear 
from the new campus and all students 
will follow the pattern for entering 
freshmen. As noted in the brochure, 
“Students and prospective students are 
advised that home economics, industrial 
arts, and physical education majors are 
offered only on the South campus. This 
is also true of the program for teacher 
librarians, and programs for secondary 
teachers.” 


The Crane Campus, offering day and 
evening classes at 2240 W. Van Buren 
street, continues to operate as a branch 


of the parent college at 6800 S. Stewart 
avenue. 
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Test Teaching Machines 
In the Chicago Schools 


A major innovation in teaching in 
Chicago is taking place this semester 
as the public schools begin to use teach- 
ing machines. They are being in- 
troduced on an experimental basis in 
several elementary and high schools. 


Teaching machines range from 
simple booklets to complex computers 
which light up with a correct answer 
and make noises with a wrong one. 
They cost from $1.00 to $5,000.00. 
Teaching machine manufacturers claim 
that the devices cut learning time in 
half and give teachers more time to 
concentrate on individual students. 


Dr. Philip Lewis, director of the 
sureau of Instructional Materials, said 
that the Chicago Board of Education 
has started with several kinds of ma- 
chines to test their effectiveness. The 
basic pattern involves a mechanical 
device which first presents material 
then follows up with questions and 
answers. Lewis states that the ma- 
chines will not replace teachers, but 
will change their roles from presenters 
of knowledge to “resource agents who 
tell students where to go and how to 
get information.” 

The principle of a teaching machine 
is “reinforcement.” Since a student’s 
interest is at its peak at the moment of 
response, the machine gives immediate 
results to his answer whether he is 
right or wrong. There is no waiting for 
a teacher to correct his answer and no 
chance for his interest to lapse. The 
machines are also expected to reduce 
the tendency of teachers to teach an 
entire class the same material at the 
same time. 

The Chicago schools are currently 
experimenting with two different teach- 
ing machine methods. The first is called 
linear programming, advocated by Dr. 
B. F. Skinner of Harvard University. 
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It seeks to make the learning ste)s 
small enough so that a student is un- 
likely to make an incorrect answer. The 
second, called branch programming, 
makes the learning steps larger and 
allows for the student to make mis- 
takes. When an error is made, the 
material is reviewed in a simple fashion 
and the student is guided back over 
the path of learning. 


Trucking Classrooms 
To School 


Portable classrooms built on an as- 
sembly-line basis may soon ease some 
of the pressure on our overcrowded 
schools. The portable classroom idea 
was developed by Fred Minton, Jr., a 
3eaumont, Texas, architect. His 
“Porta-Class” is a standard size class- 
room which can be carried, fully fur- 
nished, wherever it is needed. 

Teachers and pupils who tried the 
air-conditioned portable units voted 
them as good as or better than exist- 
ing classrooms. Beaumont’s two school 
districts are now building thirty-four, 
and other Gulf Coast cities are study- 
ing their use in Beaumont. 


The thirty-six desk buildings weigh 
12,000 pounds each, and with electric 
heating and cooling, cost between 
$3,000 and $6,000. Moving the units is 
simple: only the electric wires need be 
detached from the main school building. 

Minton has no 


illusions about his 
building becoming the school of tomor- 
row. “Portable classrooms,” he says, 
“will never replace steel, brick, and 
masonry schools. But they will tide 
many communities over emergency 
periods at relatively little cost.” 


Announce Examinations 
For Teaching Certificates 


Candidates who meet the require- 
ments for admission to examinations 
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as specified in the Circular of Infor- 
mation of the Chicago Board of Ex- 
aminers may take examinations in the 
following fields: 

December 9: Examination for Principal’s 
Certificate. 


December 27: High school subjects: 
English, mathematics, biology, chemistry, 
general science, and physics. 

December 27: 
4-8. 

December 27: Vocal music, grades 7-12. 

December 27: Certificate of teacher in the 
Chicago City Junior College. 

December 27: Certificate of teacher in the 
Chicago Teachers College. 


Physical education, grades 


Further information, including dead- 
lines for filing application for these ex- 
aminations may be obtained from the 
Board of Examiners at 228 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago 1. 


-Chicago Schools Get 


First Intern Principals 


The Chicago school system has 
engaged its first interns in school 
administration from among doctors’ 
degree candidates studying at area uni- 
versities. These interns are men who 
will understudy principals and other 
school executives during the current 
1961-62 school year. They will have 
no claim on employment beyond that 
time. 


Included in the group is a recent 
Chicago Teachers College alumnus, 
Walter E. Pilditch, who left the Fel- 
senthal School for full-time study at 
the University of Chicago last year. 
The others are Frederick W. Bertolaet 
from the University of Wisconsin; 
William W. Joyce from Northwestern 
University and a Lake Forest teaching 
job; James L. Lehman, Northwestern 
University; and Arthur S. Shapiro, 
University of Chicago. The men will 
earn the $500.00 monthly paid to be- 
ginning teachers 
degree. 


with a_ bachelor’s 
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U. of I. Terms New 
English Policy a Success 


The first semester of teaching fresh- 
man English at the University of 
Illinois without offering a prior non- 
credit remedial writing course has 
proved effective in “weeding out stu- 
dents defective in English,” according 
to Frank B. Moake, assistant professor 
of English on the Urbana campus. 


The failure rate in Rhetoric 101, the 
university's beginning freshman Eng- 
lish course, was 12.8 per cent during 
that semester. For the last previous 
semester when remedial writing 
(Rhetoric 100) was offered, the Rheto- 
ric 101 failure rate was 4.3 per cent. 
The rate of “D”, grades in the 101 
course during the first semester of the 
past academic year was 22 per cent, as 
compared with 14 per cent in the pre- 
vious semester. 


Moake said that the university is 
teaching a “respectable college English 
course” and has not lowered its stand- 
ards. He added that high school stu- 
dents must be prepared for the study 
of college level English by the time they 
get to college. 


Students who fail Rhetoric 101 must 
take the course again. The course con- 
sists of an average of one composition 
a week, a rigid spelling test, and read- 
ing of numerous essays. The emphasis 
is on content, organization, 
ment, grammar, and spelling. 


develop- 


Plans for 1961 
Education Week 


“Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report” will be the main theme of this 
year’s American Week, 
November 5-11. 


Education 


More than thirty million adults are 
expected to visit their public schools 
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during this forty-first annual observ- 
ance to receive a first-hand report on 
school purposes, methods, achieve- 
ments, needs, and problems. Other mil- 
lions will receive an annual accounting 
through newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television, sermons, motion pictures, 
plays, posters, and booklets. 


In addition to the main theme, the 
following daily topics have been 
selected : 


November 5: 


victions. 
November 6: Time to Decide on Essen- 
tials. 
November 7: Time to Work Together. 
November 8: Time to Explore New Ideas. 


November 9: Time to Salute Good 
Teachers. 

November 10: Time to Pay the Price for 
Excellence. 


November 11: Time to Look Outside Our 
Borders. 


Time to Test Our Con- 


This year’s theme and daily topics 
offer an opportunity for school sys- 
tems to report on improvements made 
in the past few years, on curriculum 
changes which benefit their pupils, on 
new school construction, on programs 
for getting and keeping the best 
teachers, on effective new teaching 
methods, and on improved facilities. 


The basic purpose of American Ed- 
ucation Week continues to be the ef- 
fort to make every American aware of 
the important role education plays in a 
democracy and to help him realize 
that good schools are his personal 
responsibility. 

The National Education Association 
has prepared a number of booklets and 
folders which offer helpful guidance in 
planning for this week’s activities. For 
information and materials write to 
American Education Week, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Program Schedule 
For KgP Group 


The Chicago Public Schools Kinder- 
garten-Primary Association, meeting in 
the Club Room of the Art Institute, 
announces its monthly program for 
the current school year : 


November 2: Experiments in Modern 
Mathematics, Miss Loretta Fisher, 
3ureau of Curriculum, Chicago Public 
Schools. 

December 7: Focus on Social 
Miss Patricia Molseed and 
Lussenhop. 

January 4: Music Workshop, Dr. Helen 
Howe, director of music. 

February 1: Language Arts Workshop, 
Mrs. Dorothy Brooksby, N.E.A. 
suitant. 

March 1: Educational Television, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Marshall, Division of Radio 
and Television, Chicago Public Schools. 

April 5: Workshop in Art, Mrs. Janet 
Sullivan, supervisor of art, Chicago 
Public Schools. 


Studies, 
Mr. Ray 


con- 


May Luncheon: Travel, Mr. Ray Mertz, 
lecturer, traveler. 


Further information will appear in 
the General Superintendent’s Bulletin. 


NCTE Continues Awards 
For English Students 


For the fourth year, the National 
Council of Teachers of English will 
give recognition to some of the nation’s 


outstanding students of high-school 
English through its Achievement 
Awards Programs. 

Awards are judged on the basis of 
students’ compositions and standardized 
tests. Although the awards have no 
cash value, they have helped the win- 
ners and runners-up to gain admission 
to the colleges of their choice and, 
in eighty per cent of the cases, to gain 
scholarship aid. 


Each award consists of a scroll plus 
a recommendation to colleges and uni- 
versities and to scholarship donors that 
each winner and runner-up be con- 
sidered for scholarships. A certificate 
of recognition is given to each depart- 
ment of English from which a winner 
or runner-up is selected. 


Students are nominated as juniors; 
awards are made when they are seniors. 
The 1961-62 winners and runners-up 
totaled 872; of these, 52 were from 
Illinois. 


Teen-agers Help To 
Teach Values to Children 


Six teams of high school seniors of 
University City, Missouri, are attempt- 
ing to help teach fifth and sixth graders 
moral and spiritual values by visiting 
and being “good examples” in the class- 
rooms about forty-five minutes twice 
monthly. This pilot program is an ef- 
fort to augment present programs for 
teaching good character. 


According to Earl Greeson, principal 
of the Delmar-Harvard elementary 
school, the objectives of the program 
are to provide opportunities for inter- 
mediate-age children to relate them- 
selves rather closely to a teen-age young 
woman and teen-age young man; to 
provide the intermediate-age children 
with excellent living ‘images’ of to- 
day’s teen-agers, and to provide, in a 
foster manner, the ‘big brother-big 
sister’ that don’t 


many youngsters 


have. 


Evaluations of the programs will be 
made by the pupils in the fifth and 
sixth grades, the participating high 
school students, and the teachers. 
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Current 
Periodicals 


“Teach Foreign Languages in Early 
Grades.” Opinion Poll. The Nation’s 
Schools, August, 1961. 


A recent poll of school adminis- 
trators revealed general support for 
teaching a foreign language in early 
elementary grades. According to the 
majority of the administrators respond- 
ing, 55 per cent, such instruction should 
be optional. Preferably the instruction 
in the second language should begin in 
the third grade. The selection of the 
most practical foreign language re- 
flected regional backgrounds. The 
choice of French was most common 
among superintendents in New Eng- 
land and the Middle and South Atlantic 
states; Spanish was the favorite in 
other parts of the nation. 

The responses also emphasized the 
importance of uninterrupted continuity 
in foreign language instruction. Those 
who were opposed to foreign languages 
in the elementary grades based their 
objections or reluctance on the lack of 
qualified teachers, lack of time, and 
“we’re-doing-enough-already.” Some 
superintendents were in favor of a 
program which postponed instruction 
in a foreign language until at least the 
seventh grade. 
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@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


“The ‘Early’ Assignment.” By Harold 
Levine. High Points, May, 1961. 


Here is one high-school teacher’s 
proven device to encourage desirable 
learning attitudes and to facilitate the 
prompt beginning of the lesson. The 
pupils begin working on an “early” 
assignment in the minute or two pre- 
ceding the starting bell. The device 
may be adapted to almost any subject 
and probably in any grade. As used by 
the writer, the pre-bell assignment may 
be of two types: (a) drill or review, or 
(b) material related to the day’s lesson. 
In either case, it is recommended that 
it should take no more than two or 
three minutes. Preferably it should in- 
volve the use of notebooks, which 
should be checked immediately. While 
pupils are busy with the “early” assign- 
ment, the teacher is free to spot-check 
the written homework or to give some 
individualized instruction. In any case, 
in the writer’s experience the “early” as- 
signment has meant “a smoother be- 
ginning of the lesson; a more purpose- 
fully occupied and better motivated 
class; a more interesting, more varied 
lesson; and a more effective and more 
relaxed teacher.” Can any two or three 
minutes of instructional planning be 
more rewarding ? 
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“Sex Differences in Reading Ability.” 
By Arthur |. Gates. The Elementary School 
Journal, May, 1961. 


In three reading tests given during 
the spring of 1957 in twelve school 
systems in ten states, girls again proved 
their superiority over boys in reading. 
The reading test scores were derived 
from 13,114 pupils — 6,646 boys and 
6,468 girls in grades 2 through 8. The 
pupils taking the tests were more or 
less typical in intelligence or scholastic 
aptitude, socioeconomic level, and other 
pertinent respects. The mean raw 
score for the girls was higher than the 
mean raw score for boys in each of the 
21 comparisons. Many of the dif- 
ferences were significant. Among the 
results, the analysis of sex differences 
in the test revealed that the boys out- 
numbered the girls in the three lowest 
scores in all the tests. The boys also 
made the highest scores slightly more 
often than the girls. According to the 
writer, since the superiority of the girls 
appeared to be as great in the upper 
grades as in the lower grades, earlier 
maturation of girls seemed inadequate 
as an explanation for their superiority 
in reading. What the findings sug- 
gested was an environmental rather 
than a hereditary explanation. More 
girls than boys pursue a way of living 
in which “more respect, more incen- 
tives, and more opportunities for read- 
ing appear earlier and persist longer.” 


“Using the Historical Method in the 
Elementary School.” By J. D. McAulay. 
Social Education, May, 1961. 


Seven classroom techniques are de- 
scribed to help the elementary school 
pupil gain’ an understanding of the 
“cohesion of human history and its 
laws of cause and effect.” These tech- 
niques for integrating the social studies 
into a historical pattern are adapted to 
various grade levels. Teachers look- 
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ing for guidance will find the following 
techniques helpful in eliminating pos- 
sible wandering from topic to topic or 
from unit to unit in social studies: 


1. Biographical, personal, or great-man 
technique is to be used mainly in the 
primary grades to give the pupil a broad 
basis of understanding that events have a 
continuous flow from one historical per- 
sonality to another. 


2. Idealistic or spiritual technique, par- 
ticularly suitable for upper grades, relates 
history to spiritual forces which have 
shaped human society. 


3. Technological or scientific technique 
is said to be most appropriate for third 
and fourth grade pupils. 


4. Another way of developing the his- 
torical method, suitable to the fifth and 
sixth grades, is through the economic 
school of thought which relates the out- 
growth of man’s social institutions and 
culture to the prevailing types of economic 
processes in society. 


5. Geographical knowledge may be used 
to relate the continuity of human events 
to the physical setting. The development 
of this concept can be initiated in the first 
grade and continued throughout the social 
studies curriculum. 


6. Sociological method may be used to 
show that knowledge of man’s activities 
in groups is fundamental to the proper 
interpretation of history. This technique 
is suitable for all grades. 

7. Eclectic or synthetic technique, con- 
sidered possibly the best and most valid, 
develops a structure for history through 
a synthesis of all the previous techniques. 


“A Profession Without Members?” By 


Louis Fischer. The Journal of Teacher 
Education, June, 1961. 


Are you a professionl practitioner ? 
If you are, you'll pass the following 
test which was given to 324 graduates 
in education chosen at random from 
classes in a midwestern university, a 
midwestern state college, a west coast 
university, and a west coast college. 
The questions : 


1. Cite three principles offered teachers 
by educational psychology and note the 
studies which support them. 
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2. Cite three principles offered teachers 
by educational sociology and note the 
studies which support them. 


3. Name three important authors in 
your area of concentration in education. 


4. What are three unsettled issues in 
your curricular area? 

Very few of the selected graduate 
students tested in this study managed 
to pass the examination. Of this gradu- 
ate group, 19 held administrative posi- 
tions. The subjects were requested to 
supply relatively simple information 
based upon content relating to the 
teaching-learning process derived from 
courses in psychology and sociology. It 
was assumed that members of the teach- 
ing profession were well acquainted 
with the offerings of these two sciences. 
The empirical findings were most dis- 
couraging. On the question which re- 
quired teachers to cite three principles 
of educational psychology along with 
supporting studies, no one scored as 
many as two correct answers, and two 
per cent of the elemenary group and 
one per cent of the secondary group 
were able to cite one correct principle 
and a supporting study. The results of 
a similar test in educational sociology 
were equally disappointing. The per- 
formance on the final two questions, 
in areas of the student’s specialization, 
was somewhat better but hardly a com- 
mendable achievement for a profes- 
sional group. In view of these results, 
the writer concludes that according to 
accepted criteria of what constitutes a 
profession teachers are not professional 
practitioners. 


“Teaching Machines: What Have 
Studies In the Classroom Shown?” By 
Stanley S. Blank. California Journal of 
Educational Research, May, 1961. 


In view of the growing interest in 
mechanical teaching devices, this ex- 
haustive review of all the studies in 
published literature, evaluating their 
classroom application, will serve as a 
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valuable reference for teachers and 
school administrators. It is interesting 
to note in this article that the first 
“teaching machine” appeared in 1926 
when Sidney L. Pressey developed a 
“simple device which gives tests and 
scores and teaches.” 

Among the mechanical devices de- 
scribed are those which were utilized 
experimentally in teaching arithmetic, 
spelling, and German. In summarizing 
the results of the various studies on the 
effectiveness of teaching machines, cer- 
tain reservations were evident. One 
common shortcoming was the relatively 
small samples of subjects used in all 
the studies. There was also a lack of 
conclusive evidence in comparing the 
teaching-machine method of instruc- 
tion with more conventional methods. 
Despite the limited research, the avail- 
able evidence seems to suggest that the 
type of teaching-machine program will 
have to depend on the aim of the par- 
ticular instruction. Further research is 
believed necessary, too, before assump- 
tions may be made that the devices will 
prove equally effective with all stu- 
dents. The general conclusion supports 
the need for extensive research in the 
classroom use of teaching machines. 


“Supervisory Visits to Classrooms Dis- 
close Teachers’ Incorrect Speech Habits.” 
By George C. Kyte. The Educational 
Forum, May, 1961. 


A tape recorder was used to confirm 
the observed language errors of 
teachers in graded elementary schools. 
The findings were derived from 60 
tape-recorded classroom performances 
in various city and county school sys- 
tems. Each of the 30 teachers was ob- 
served by a supervisory officer in two 
closely related lessons. The study 
revealed a variety of time-consuming, 
incorrect, and ineffectual speech habits 
as well as numerous grammatical 
errors. Among the undesirable practices 
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found in the classroom, the most serious 
one was the frequent repetition, ver- 
batim or, in content, of the teachers’ 
questions. Teachers appeared generally 
unskilled in the art of questioning. Per- 
haps the more important revelation of 
this investigation was the excessive 
number of 1,582 grammatical errors 
made by the 30 teachers. These errors 
were classified into 16 types. Of the 
grammatical types, lack of coordina- 
tion, incomplete sentences, and elements 
without syntax each exceeded 10 per 
cent of the total. The least frequent 
was the use of the double negative, 
which occurred only four times. 

Aside from its possible use as a 
supervisory technique to detect lan- 
guage errors in teaching, the tape re- 
corder is suggested to teachers as a 
valuable means for studying and im- 
proving their classroom speech habits. 


“The Case for Centralization.” By Wil- 
liam Kochnower. Phi Delta Kappan, June, 
1961. 


The considerable lag in American 
public education between the goal and 
the actuality is attributed to a lack of 
a cohesive plan of action, the result of 
a great emphasis placed on decentraliza- 
tion and on autonomy for local school 
districts. According to the writer, “frag- 
mentation of authority or the lack of 
centralization has made it difficult to 
develop new programs in education.” 
Conflicts in policy-making have pro- 
duced stagnation in the adoption of 
such innovations as team teaching, 
advanced placement, multiple track 
teaching, machine teaching, and early 
admission to college. The indecision of 
lay members of local school boards has 
made public education in this country 
take on the character of a “patchwork 
quilt.”” Local school districts have been 
reluctant to experiment and prefer to 
“cling desperately to the comfort of the 
familiar.” 
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In addition there is often the problem 
of winning over a critical community 
which is keenly aware of rising school 
costs. This in brief is the basis of the 
case for centralization. In order to 
eliminate needless confusion, waste, 
duplication, and stagnation in educa- 
tion, a central agency or regional 
agencies free from political domination 
should be instituted. Such agencies 
would provide the direction in educa- 
tion essential to the future well-being 
of our nation. 


“Experimental Studies of Homogeneous 
Grouping: A Critical Review.” By Ruth B. 
Ekstrom. The School Review, Summer, 
1961. 


Here is an excellent review of the 
major studies of homogeneous group- 
ing. The discussion is limited to re- 
search involving experimental controls, 
some dating to the early 1920’s. Ac- 
cording to the writer, the studies on the 
effectiveness of homogeneous grouping 
failed to show any great consistency in 
the findings. Experimental results were 
found to differ greatly because of 
variation in experimental conditions, 
methods, and purposes. The major de- 
ficiency in comparing homogeneous and 
heterogeneous groups was the failure 
to provide for differentiation of course 
content and method according to the 
level of ability. Many experiments 
neglected to control the type of teach- 
ing and to provide differentiation of 
teaching according to ability levels. 
Poor experimental design also made 
many studies less effective. Although 
experimental inadequacy marred the 
findings of many studies, results tended 
to favor the homogeneous groups in 
experiments that specifically considered 
differences in teaching methods and 
materials for groups at each ability 
level, and, in addition, made an effort 
to motivate bright homogeneous classes. 
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New Teaching Aids eels 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


Citizenship and You. 1% reels. 16mm 
sound. 1314 minutes. Black and white, $75; 
color, $137.50. Educational Collaborator: 
Judson T. Landis. Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Larry, while doing his high school home- 
work in the family living room, is inter- 
rupted by a telephone call from another 
teen-ager who wishes him to come promptly 
to a meeting. As soon as the brief conver- 
sation is terminated, Larry and his father 
enter into a discussion concerning Larry’s 
civics lesson, which is on good citizenship. 

While this conversation is interesting and 
shows good relations between father and 
son, it would be the unusual teen-ager who 
would listen so long to his father when his 
youthful crowd called. There is merit in the 
father’s indicating that activities are an im- 
portant part of good citizenship. Father also 
states that the good citizen helps to get 
things done and makes people happy. The 
obligations of citizenship and how they 
effect high school boys and girls are em- 
phasized. Parallels between teen-age and 
adult activities are given to make these 
young people realize their responsibilities. 

The statement that the young person 
doesn’t pay taxes is an error which should 


be corrected especially since, with an Illinois‘ 


map in the background of the classroom, it 
might be assumed that this was intended as 
a study in Illinois government. In Illinois, 
the child pays a sales tax on articles he 
buys. Possibly a more interesting and vital 
film could have been produced if the educa- 
tional collaborator had been a_ political 
scientist instead of a sociologist. Recom- 
mended for high school classes in civics. 
Henrietta H. Fernitz 
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Vincent Van Gogh. 2 reels. 16mm sound. 
22 minutes. Color only, $220. Directed by 
Jan Hulzker. Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


This film is beautifully presented, and the 
format is an unusual approach to the life 
of Van Gogh. The skillful interweaving of 
a fine selectlon of Van Gogh’s original works 
with narration taken from his letters to his 
brother, Theo, lends itself to a deeper under- 
standing of Van Gogh’s own feelings about 
his life and his work. The intimate letters 
reveal Van Gogh’s sensitive nature, his 
intense drive, and his great concern over 
his ability. 

The camera takes us to the many locales 
in which Van Gogh worked and shows the 
pictures he painted of particular scenes with 
actual photographs of those scenes, giving 
an insight of how this artist interpreted his 
environment. The color quality of the film 
itself, especially when showing samples of 
Van Gogh’s later paintings, was weak. Some 
of these later paintings looked almost as 
though they might have been watercolors. 
The brilliance and intensity of the pure 
broken colors seemed washed out. However, 
when the camera showed close-ups of por- 
tions of particular paintings, the textural 
quality was excellent. Recommended for high 
school, college, and adults. Jane Neale 


Conserving Our Soil Today. 1 reel. 16mm 
sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, $60; 
color, $110. Educational Collaborator: 
Howard H. Michaud. Available through 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIL. 


This film, for intermediate and junior high 
grades, is a matter-of-fact presentation of 
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soil conservation. It shows how soil is 
formed; defines humus; and indicates the 
various kinds of soil damage, including ero- 
sion, fire, and soil exhaustion. Similarly, 
various reclaiming methods are shown: strip 
cropping, contour planting, mulching for 
evaporation control, sub-soil mulching, grass 
planting, limited grazing, and crop rotation. 
There was no “music” accompanying the 
commentator, and he could be readily fol- 
lowed. It is clearly shown that poor soil 
results in poor crops and poor crops result 
in poor people. 


The film covers the subject well, clearly, 
without ostentation, and with good economy 
of footage. There was little that this re- 
viewer would omit. This reviewer would, 
however, hesitate to refer to planting of 
hay on slopes to prevent erosion unless the 
producer had in mind all the various kinds 
of herbaceous plants which might be used. 
Why not just call it grass? 


James M. Sanders 


Sound for Beginners. 1 reel. 16mm sound. 
11 minutes. Black and white, $60; color, 
$120. Educational Collaborator: Clifford G. 
McCullom. Available through Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Iil. 


This film deals with sound: what it is, 
the different kinds of sounds, and how sound 
travels. That sound is caused by vibration 
is illustrated in several interesting and 
easy-to-understand demonstrations. The 
children actually see, in slow motion, the 
movement of the strings of a bass viol. 
Difference of pitch is demonstrated by com- 
paring the loudness of an electric mixer, the 
soft purr of a kitten, the high pitch of a 
whistling tea kettle, and the low tone of the 
bass viol. The speed of sound, sound-waves, 
and the media through which sound travels 
are other concepts presented. An extremely 
interesting section for the audience provides 
active participation in a “guess what is 
making this sound’ game. This is an ex- 
cellent film for the study of sound in grades 
1 to 4. Rose L. Sahlin 

Birds: How We Identify Them. 
16mm sound. 11 minutes. 
$60; color, $110. Educational collaborator: 
N. E. Bingham. Available through Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, IIl. 

This film is especially suited for use in 


the fourth and fifth grades although all grade 
levels would find it interesting. 


1 reel. 
Black and white, 


The colors 
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are bright and true with excellent, sharp 
detail. 


Using the robin as a base for comparison, 
the audience observes the size of birds and 
their colors and their actions in flight and 
on the ground. The use of a still picture 
followed by an action shot of the same bird 
is an effective technique. Throughout the 
film, the emphasis is on method rather than 
on the identification of particular birds. This 
identification is made chiefly through appear- 
ance, actions, and sounds; little attention 
is paid to nesting and feeding habits. In- 
stead of touching briefly on too many birds, 
the film deals with only a few birds and 
discusses the common identification clues in 
detail. This film would be particularly 
useful as an introduction to the study of 
birds. Eleanor Brazier 


The Pony Express in America’s Growth. 
1 reel. 16mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and 
white, $60; color, $110. Available through 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


This film shows the means of communica- 
tion to the West Coast before the days of 
the Pony Express, the establishment and 
functioning of the Pony Express, and a 
summary of the factors that brought the 
Pony Express period to a close. It is an 
excellent film of that picturesque though 
brief period in the history of our country’s 
communication system, and it is narrated in 
a clear, concise manner with very effective 
background music and colorful western 
scenery. It has a “Western Tale” approach, 
although it is an authentic portrayal of the 
part played by the Pony Express in the 
history and development of our communica- 
tion system in the West. 


This film, depicting old western towns, 
colorful western skies, green prairies, and 
action-packed scenes, has appealing, interest- 
ing, and worth-while qualities. Accompany- 
ing the film is a well-developed Teachers’ 
Guide that includes an introduction, back- 
ground, summary bibliography, related ques- 
tions, and activities for a social studies unit 
for intermediate and upper grade pupils. 

Florence Brown 


Wonder of Grasshoppers. 1 reel. 16mm 
sound. 12 minutes. Black and white, $55; 
color, $105. Available through Moody In- 
stitute of Science, Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

This film, like the others in the Wonder 
World film series, is organized in the form 
of a story involving the demonstration of 
simple scientific principles for students of 
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grades 4 through 7. A collection of various 
kinds of grasshoppers is shown. The life 
cycle of the Florida Lubber Grasshopper 
(Romula microptera) illustrates oviposition, 
development, and molting. There is also a 
brief discussion of various kinds of chemical 
control. 


The photographs of the life cycle are 
unusually good and will give even the very 
young student a clear idea of gradual 
metamorphosis. This reviewer feels that 
perhaps the story line of this twelve minute 
film consumes too large a proportion of the 
running time, however. The human actors 
are on stage much more than the grass- 
hoppers on the dubious assumption that the 
grasshoppers cannot hold children’s attention 
by themselves. The potential buyer of the 
film must decide for himself whether the 
beautiful grasshopper development photo- 
graphs warrant the purchase of a fairly 
expensive film heavily padded with non- 
educational material. 


A minor point of criticism would be that 
the film begins by strongly emphasizing the 
point that grasshoppers can jump twenty 


times their own length while little boys 
cannot, but it never explains why this is so. 
Nancy Lasher 


Prove It with @ Magnifying Glass. 1 reel. 
16mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, 
$60; color, $110. Educational Consultant: 
John D. Cunningham. Available through 
Film Associates of California, 11014 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

This film shows a small boy investigating 
a variety of objects with a magnifying glass. 
He successively examines a shirt, grass 
blades, a grasshopper, a feather, crushed 
rock, tree bark, a moth, a newspaper picture, 
soap bubbles, and his finger tips. Comments 
are made on what he observes. Later, while 
eating, he discovers that a glass filled with 
water is also a magnifying lens. Then, by 
means of pictures, reference is made to the 
use of microscopes and telescopes. No ex- 
planation of how magnification works is 
given. The film is designed for use in the 
primary and middle grades. This reviewer 
mildly recommends its use by the primary 
grades but only with reservation by the 
middle ones. Herbert F. Lamp 


Filmstrips 


The Development of the American Short 
Story. Combination recording (4. sides; 
334% rpm.) and film strip (4 reels; color; 
25 frames; 32 frames; 34 frames; 32 
frames). Playing time 48 minutes. Com- 
plete set (4 filmstrips, 2 records, guide) 
$27.00. Author, Joan Smutny. Illustrator, 
Felix Palm. Narrator, Maurice D. Cope- 
land. Available through Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, IIl. 

The stated objectives of this elaborate 
production are to illustrate the short story 
as a literary type, to portray its different 
worlds, and to examine the various tech- 
niques for its interpretation and evaluation. 
The approach is historical: the first record 
deals with the early nineteenth century, the 
second with the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, and the third with 
modern developments. The fourth record is 
entitled “Interpretation and Evaluation of 
the Short Story.” 


It is possible that students would, upon 
seeing this filmstrip and hearing the nar- 
rator, who has a pleasant voice, be motivated 
to read the stories for themselves; but the 
wholesale cataloging and pigeon-holing in 
the attempt to simplify an art form whose 
appeal lies in its complexity might very 
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easily keep them from ever achieving any 
critical competence. At least this seems to 
have been the case with the author, who 
clearly misreads even such classic stories as 
The Pit and the Pendulum (which is not at 
all about a man at the time of the Spanish 
Inquisition, but about Man and his relation- 
ship to an almost Einstein-ian concept of 
Space —the Pit—and of Time—the Pen- 
dulum) and The Minister's Black Veil, 
which is not an exemplum, but a bitter story 
about the evil set into motion by the 
minister’s vicious and corrosive Puritan 
conscience. John S. Carter 


Mr. and Mrs. Robin and Their Springtime 
Family. 31 frames. A871-2. Age level: 5-8 
years. In color, captioned. $5.00. Produced 
by the Society for Visual Education, 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 

This is a highly informative film showing 
the springtime activities of a pair of robins. 
The film reinforces the children’s acquaint- 
ance with the robin as a harbinger of spring. 
It develops the children’s understanding of 
bird life, showing the life cycle of a new 
family from nest-building and hatching of 
eggs to the care of the young as they de- 
velop and grow into full-fledged, mature 
robins. 
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A bit of excitement is introduced when 
the cowbird, a lazy bird who doesn’t build 
his own nest, adds an egg to the four blue 
robin eggs. The foreign egg is promptly 
thrown out of the nest. More suspense 
comes when one of the babies flies very 
close to the ground, almost within reach of 
the waiting cat. This film is informative, in- 
teresting, well-illustrated, and ideally suited 
for the spring season. 

Charlotte A. Barr 

Mrs. Cottontail 
Family. 29 frames. 
tioned. $5.00. Educational Consultant: 
William J. Beecher. Produced by the 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, Il. 

This well-illustrated science filmstrip 
shows a mother rabbit (Mrs. Cottontail) 
making careful preparations for her new 
springtime family. In accurate sequence 
Mrs. Cottontail prepares a special nest of 
grass and fur, cares for and protects her 
young, and finally leaves them when they 
have been taught to be self-sufficient. 

This film strip is realistic, informative, 
and interesting, with the right amount of 
suspense to make the film attractive to 
Recommended for use with the 
five-to-eight-year-old child. 

Charlotte A. 


and Her 
A871-1. 


Springtime 
In color, cap- 


youngsters. 


Barr 


Russia and the Satellite Empire. 58 
frames. Black and white, $2.50. Produced 
by New York Times, Times Square, New 
York 36, N. Y. 

This is another in the monthly series of 
current events filmstrips from the New York 
Times staff. The format of the series is 
designed to present the highlights of a par- 
ticular world problem in a visual manner 
for upper grade and high school students. 
As usual, this filmstrip employs maps, 
cartoons, pictures, and brief captions to tell 
a story in an effective manner for an im- 
mature audience. For anyone who reads the 
newspapers regularly, or who has a minimum 
knowledge of current events, these filmstrips 
will add very little information. But for a 
young elementary or high school student, 
this filmstrip on Russia, her European satel- 
lites, her relations with Communist China, 
and the effect of world communism on 
American foreign policy is excellent. The 
teacher will find the printed guide which 
accompanies the filmstrip a useful source for 
questions and bibliography. The New York 
Times is to be commended for contributing 
this useful documentary resource on current 
events, which should be widely used in the 
elementary schools. 


Charles R. Monroe 


Miscellany 


Combo-Ruler. Demonstration Size. $15. 
Designed by David Helberg. Distributed by 
Helberg Enterprises, Inc., 8327 N. Lawndale 
Ave., Skokie, III. 

Once in a while there appears on the 
educational scene something worthy of the 
arithmetic teacher’s attention and interest. 
There are several good devices that aid in 
the teaching of fractions, and this one 
should be seen and used. Designed by Mr. 
Helberg, a Chicago Public School teacher, 
the demonstration Combo-Ruler is a blown- 
up version of the one foot ruler which may 
be used by students individually while they 
watch the demonstration 
their efforts with it. 


and synchronize 

This ruler, large enough (48” x 8”) to be 
seen by the whole class, is a manipulative 
device that can be a great convenience to 


the teacher. Attached to the ruler are hinged 
four-inch portions, each representing one- 
twelfth. On the ruler and on the parts are 
printed many appropriate fractional equiv- 
alents including decimals and per cents. 
These can be manipulated into many com- 
binations. Both ruler and hinged parts are 
of good quality and adequate durability. The 
reflecting surface is satisfactory. 

By proper manipulation of the hinged 
parts it is possible to improve the child’s 
understanding of fractions and how to work 
with them in the four fundamental opera- 
tions. Included is a set of directions which 
are very good. This ruler combination for 
teaching fractions is highly recommended 
and should prove a helpful aid when prop- 
erly used. Joseph J. Urbancek 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Helene Grossenbacher 


Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


School Volunteers. By T. Margaret Jamer. 
Public Education Association, 20 W. 40th 
St, New York 18, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 200. 
$3.95. 

This book describes the first program to 
recruit lay volunteers for service in the 
public schools of New York City. Patterned 
after a similar fifty-year-old London or- 
ganization, the Public Education Association 
School Volunteer Program has offered for 
the last four years a successful approach to 
problems emerging from overcrowded class- 
rooms and overburdened teachers. The de- 
tailed descriptions of organization and pro- 
cedures should provide a valuable guide to 
other urban communities with alert ad- 
ministrators interested in the improvement 
of education. Unlike the more publicized 
educational fads, the school volunteer pro- 
gram does not call for heavy outlays of tax 
money. The availability of resource per- 
sonnel in the city’s colleges and universities 
has added to the quality of service made 
available by carefully selected volunteer 
laymen. Wherever found, schools have 
profited from the volunteer program in areas 
of elementary education; results have been 
especially rewarding in such areas as music, 
art, dramatics, and creative writing. Perhaps 
this program offers the most expedient way 
to ameliorate the substandard conditions 
found in many deprived urban schools. 

John M. Beck 

Education and the Teacher. By B. J. 
Chandler. Dodd, Mead and Co., 432 Park 
Ave. S., New York 16, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 403. 
$5.00. 

As an introduction to the study of educa- 
tion, this text has more to offer prospective 
teachers than the typical work in the field. 
The theme, as the author points out, centers 
on the need for quality in education and the 
promise of teaching as a stimulating and 
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satisfying profession. In the first four sec- 
tions the student is provided a brief descrip- 
tion of American education: its development, 
aims, issues, organization, and control. The 
last three sections consider preparation for 
teaching, work of the teacher, and the pro- 
fession of teaching. Readers may question 
some statements made by the author, such 
as his list of “leading scholars” as a source 
of educational aims. Clarification is in order 
too in the discussion, of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. ‘For example, contrary 
to the author’s statement, not only teachers 
but principals belong to the union. How- 
ever, these minor imperfections do not de- 
tract from the overall quality of the work. 


John M. Beck 


Evaluation in Mathematics. Twenty-sixth 
Yearbook of the NCTM. National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1961. 
Pp. 216. $3.00. 

Intended for teachers of mathematics 
below the senior college level, this yearbook 
discusses methods of evaluation. The authors 
suggest that the book “will be useful as a 
basic text and reference book in the prepara- 
tion of new mathematics teachers, in in- 
service programs, and in graduate work for 
experienced teachers.” The inclusion of 
many illustrations of practical techniques 
and test items with the implementation as 
well as the theory for evaluating achieve- 
ment is particularly valuable. The sugges- 
tions on test items and how to construct a 
test are good. The teacher whose back- 
ground includes education courses in statistics 
and various evaluative techniques will find 
little that is new. However, the subject- 
oriented teacher can gain by consulting this 
book for solutions to problems in evaluation. 

William J. Purcell 
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Cut and Paste. By Minoru Kuwabara, 
Kenzo Hayashi, and Takanori Kumamoto. 
Ivan Oblensky, New York 21, N. Y., 1961. 
Pp. 48. $3.95. 

This is the second in a series of books 
which were originally written and published 
in Japan and are being reprinted and dis- 
tributed in this country. Beautifully illus- 
trated and well written, this volume contains 
some fine examples of children’s creative 
work. 

The first book, Printing with a Spoon, 
is highly recommended for its versatile and 
experimental approach to printing. It is 
suitable for the lower and middle grades. 

This second text gives the basic methods 
of self-expression through the simple medium 
of cutting and pasting. Particular stress on 
color and texture is made through illustra- 
tions of ways to work with college-type 
techniques and the fine examples of children’s 
products. Simple and complex examples, 
combined with the text, stress self-expres- 
sion, originality, and imagination. Highly 
recommended for the primary grade teacher ; 
good for kindergarten through grade five. 

Jane Neale 


Teach with Television. By Lawrence 
Costello and George N. Gordon. Hastings 
House, 151 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y., 
1961. Pp. 175. $5.50. 

For all educators interested in the present 
status and the potential of television for 
instructional purposes, this book furnishes a 
blueprint for the installation, maintenance, 
and evaluation of such a program. Topics 
as diverse as financing, producing, staffing, 
and organizing instruction are considered in 
detail for standard television broadcasting as 
well as for closed circuit television at all 
levels. The style of writing is casual yet 
authoritative. The quotations, illustrations, 
and glossary are all first-rate. Posed is a 
dramatic promise—the one way now pos- 
sible—to open up _ educational 
every child in America. 


vistas to 


Wesley F. Amar 

Development In and Through Reading. 
Sixtieth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part [. Paul A. 
Witty et al. University of Chicago Press. 
5750 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill, 1961. 
Pp. 406. $5.00. 

Over a period of years the N.S.S.E. has 
produced a series of notable yearbooks on 
reading. This latest volume, reflecting the 
current interest in developmental reading, is 
properly the most comprehensive of all; it 
treats reading instruction at all school levels 
as well as its interrelationships with other 
subjects and with the social, emotional, and 
cultural aspects of human development. Like 
its predecessors, this yearbook was prepared 
by a group of distinguished specialists whose 
individual and collective contributions as 
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epitomized here are certain to influence the 
teaching of reading significantly in the years 
ahead. David Kopel 


Methods and Materials for Secondary 
School Physical Education. By Charles 
A. Bucher, Constance Koenig, and Milton 
Barnhard. C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washing- 
ton Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo., 1961. Pp. 387. 
$6.50. 

A comprehensive text designed to aid 
prospective junior and senior high school 
physical education teachers conduct dynamic 
programs in their future teaching situations. 
[t is also meant to be a guide for those 
in the field and serves to orient them in 
the many different techniques and materials 
available. Excellent. Gus Ziagos 


Attitudes Toward English Teaching. By 
Joseph Mersand. Chilton Co., 56th and 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa., 1961. 
Pp. 363. $4.00. 

For this survey of the state of English 
teaching throughout the United States, ques- 
tionnaires were sent to state affiliates of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
and to state departments of education. 
Opinions were also sought from leaders in 
education, business and industry, civil serv- 
ice, journalism, publishing, bookselling, _li- 
brary work, and the law. More than twelve 
hundred respondents expressed their views 
concerning the competence in English of 
recent graduates from high schools and 
offered recommendations for improvement. 
The consensus was not unexpected: effective 
English is of -prime importance in all busi- 
nesses and professions; American boys and 
girls on the whole are sadly deficient in the 
use of their native language, being especially 
weak in expository writing, the kind needed 
in business and professional reports and 
correspondence; quite possibly grammar, and 
its application in a steady flow of written 
compositions both long and short, is basic 
to improvement; more rather than less 
school time should be devoted to English; 
teaching and learning conditions in the 
classroom should be improved, with the 
teacher having to account for fewer students ; 
expert instructors should be provided. 


Eona DeVere 


Psychology and Education; Selected 
Essays. By Hirsch Lazaar Silverman. Phil- 
osophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 169. $3.75. 

Although the title of this slender volume 
is ambitious enough, its contents range even 
farther: ten homiletically discursive essays 
treat such diverse topics as school discipline, 
delinquency, the relationship of religion to 
psychology, Platonic philosophy, and an 
evaluation of existentialism. 


David Kopel 
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For the Kindergarten 


Box Turtle Lives in Armor. By Charles 
Paul May. Illustrated by Jane Castle. Holi- 
day House, 8 W. 13th St. New York 11, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 46. $2.50. 

This is another in a series of life-cycle 
stories which attempt to stimulate young 
readers to observe wildlife. Teachers looking 
for exciting, descriptive material on fields, 
woods, and wild creatures to read to pupils 
will find it in the seven chapters of this 
book. Two pages are devoted to instruction 
on how to care for turtles as pets. Recom- 
mended for the primary grades. 


Bertha Z. Albrecht 


Pumpers, Boilers, Hooks and Ladders. 
Written and illustrated by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. Dial Press, 461 Park Ave., S., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1961. Unp. $2.75. 

Teachers of 1A groups desirous of as- 
sembling inspirational material for the study 
of firemen will welcome this brief history 
of the development of fire engines from the 
beginning when they were pulled by men. 
The factual material is geared to the under- 
standing of first graders, if not to their 
reading ability. Except for the brilliant red 
color, the illustrations with their facial ex- 
pressions and infinite details may be better 
appreciated by older children than by those 
reached by the simple content. 


Ruth Dennis 


From This to That. By Keith W. Jen- 


nison. Illustrated by Kathleen Elgin. David . 


McKay Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 29. $2.95. 

Almost no living thing remains the same 
throughout life. This book begins by enumer- 
ating many familiar changes: children be- 
come adults; kittens grow up to be cats; 
caterpillars change into butterflies. A scien- 
tific example of change is then described: 
a spruce tree becomes a book. The first step, 
the tree becoming a log, is omitted, but the 
remainder of the process is adequately de- 
scribed. The excellent illustrations amplify 
the textual description. 


Elizabeth P. Davey 


Good Times Drawing Lines. By Ruth 
Shaw Radlauer. Melmont Publishers, 310 S. 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill, 1961. Pp. 28. 
$2.50. 

This is not a teaching manual but simply 
a fun book that helps the child recognize 
the many different kinds of lines that can 
be used in drawing. By creating objects 
familiar to children, the author stimulates 
their imagination and encourages them to 
try to draw using various lines to tell things 
in their own way. For use by parents and 
teachers of the primary grades. 

Jane Neale 
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and Primary Grades 


Nicolette and the Mill. By Rene Guillot. 
Illustrated by Charles Mozley. Abelard- 
Schuman, 6 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 80. $2.50. 


This is the story of Nicolette, a French 
girl who lived in the shadow of a picturesque 
water mill in a small village in France. 
Magic dots the journey of Nicolette and 
the water mill in her search for a new 
home. The illustrations in this fantasy are 
compatible with its magic theme. 

Aileen Carroll 


What Is for My Birthday? By Isabel and 
Frederick Eberstadt. Illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon 
St., Boston 6, Mass., 1961. Pp. 31. $2.75. 


It was no fun for Nell to spend her birth- 
day in bed with a cold until the mailman, 
policeman, teacher, chum, and grandmother 
all came with unusual gifts. To complete 
the happy day, father brought home a lively, 
furry puppy. The illustrations add color and 
life to the story. Edna R. Olson 


Tip and Dip. By Suzanne Gleaves and 
Lael Wertenbaker. Illustrated by Adrienne 
Adams. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1960. Unp. $3.00. 

This is an easy-to-read story book for 
very young children. It tells of a little 
girl who climbs a tree where she meets two 
‘playmates. With them and a Fraidy Cat 
she has some interesting adventures. Al- 
though the story is told with interesting 
rhythm and rhyme, it sometimes becomes a 
little complicated for small children. The 
illustrations are simple and somewhat lack- 
ing in color and life. 

Barbara N. Stein 


Nursery Stories. Edited by Kathleen 
Lines. Illustrated by Harold Jones. Franklin 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 127. $6.00. 

This collection contains ten most popular 
nursery stories. They are well edited and de- 
lightfully illustrated in soft pastel colors. A 
companion volume to the editor’s Lavender’s 
Blue, this book is highly recommended. 

Louise M. Jacobs 


Alfred. By Janice May Udry. Illustrated 
by Judith Shuman Roth. Albert Whitman 
and Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, IIl., 
1961. Unp. $2.50. 

A boy named Henry is afraid of dogs. 
On his way to school he passes all kinds 
of dogs who bark fiercely at him. The walk 
to school each day is a frightening experience 
until Alfred, a large Irish setter, simply 
adopts Henry and walks to and from school 
with him. Alfred becomes Henry’s protector 
and friend. It is a delightful story, well told 
and illustrated. Elizabeth P. Davey 
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Lonely Maria. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Illustrated by Evaline Ness. Pantheon Books, 
333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 1960. 
Unp. $3.25. 

This is the enchanting story of a little girl 
who lives on a small island in the West 
Indies. She has no playmates and is very 
lonely until she finds she can have as many 
companions as she wants by using her 
imagination to create them. The text, which 
has a poetic quality, should appeal to 
imaginative children. The illustrations con- 
tribute to the mood and scene of the story. 


Elizabeth P. Davey 


Sugar and Spice. Phyllis McGinley. Illus- 
trated by Colleen Browning. Franklin Watts, 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1960. Unp. $2.95. 

Subtitled “The ABC of Being a Girl,” 
the author tells in light verse the delights 
of being a girl, one or more for each letter 
of the alphabet. The verses have a lilt that 
makes reading them aloud a joy. The illus- 
trations, though profuse and colorful, some- 
times add little to the charm of the poem. 


Louise M. Jacobs 


ABC: 
Munari. 
110th St., 
$3.50. 


Written and illustrated by Bruno 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1960. Unp. 


This is a novel alphabet book with bold, 
full-colored illustrations. Unique key words 
are used for each letter. For example, in- 
stead of the usual “apple,” an “ant on an 
apple” is used for “A.” Except for a few 
non-phonetic key words, such as “k” for 
“knife” and “s” for “ship,” the choices are 
excellent. Elizabeth P. Davey 


Le Petit Tambour Rouge and The Little 
Red Drum. Written and illustrated by 
Eunice Young Smith. Albert Whitman and 
Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill, 1961. 
Unp. $2.50 each. 

This little adventure of John Peter, or 
Jean Pierre, is gaily presented in rhythmic 
language and expressive pictures which will 
delight little ones whether they are beginning 
to read English, French, or both. 


Marjorie McGurty 


Where’s Prancer? Written and illustrated 
by Syd Hoff. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Unp. $1.95. 

Prancer was lost. When found he ex- 
plained that he just wanted to see how 
people look on Christmas Day. Santa de- 
cided they should all see; they saw many 
happy faces and were glad they had made 
them that way. The illustrations are large 
and colorful. This should become a very 
popular book with very young children. 

Louise M. 


Jacobs 
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. . and Juan.” By Terry Shannon. 
Illustrated by Charles Payzant. Albert 
Whitman and Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 
6, Ill, 1961. Pp. 48. $2.75. 

Little Juan was always an afterthought 
when his father called the boys to their 
duties as potters. If just once Papa Sanchez 
would not hesitate at Juan’s name, how 
happy the littke Mexican boy would be! A 
ride on the bus — “just like a flying horse” 
—inspires the lad, and the resultant master- 
piece makes him an admired member of the 
family. A family story full of warmth and 
humor, depicting life in a _ neighboring 
country, which third and fourth graders will 
enjoy. Many colorful illustrations and the 
large print make the book especially attrac- 
tive to younger children. 


Kathleen D. O’Shea 


Torkel’s Winter Friend. By Laura Nelson 
Baker. Illustrated by Juliette Palmer. Abe- 
lard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 48. $2.75. 

A tender story of a lonely child and his 
attitudes towards friends and relatives with 
whom he is confined during the cold of 
winter. In discovering a new game and a 
new friend, he learns that there is no need 
ever to be lonely again. The multicolored 
sketches of the people and countryside are 
contributions of lasting beauty. Recom-~ 
mended for second and third grade reading. 

Bertha Z. Albrecht 


Animal Babies. Written and _ illustrated 
by Tony Palazzo. Doubleday and Co., 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 88. $2.50. 

In his twelfth book of a series the artist- 
author beautifully illustrates farm, forest, 
zoo, and home animals. The brief text and 
occasional rhyme tell how animals eat, play, 
and sleep. The large-form illustrations pro- 
vide children with something lovely to 
behold. This particular binding is somewhat 
fragile. Highly recommended for showing 
and reading to kindergarten-primary children. 


Bertha Z. Albrecht 


Tony’s Birds. By Millicent E. Selsam. 
Illustrated by Kurt Werth. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1961. Pp. 64. $2.19, 


Designed for first graders to read by 
themselves, this story is about a boy who 
with the aid of his father, a pair of field 
glasses, and a guide book learns where and 
how to look for birds. He finds satisfaction 
in becoming a quiet bird-watcher and know- 
ing more about them than anybody else. 
The format is in the familiar text-book 
style except for much more desirable sen- 
tence spacing. Recommended for any kinder- 
garten-primary class room. 


Bertha Z. Albrecht 
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For the Middle Grades 


Faces Looking Up. By Mina Lewiton. 
Illustrated by Howard Simon. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 153. $2.95. 

In telling the story of a child and a school 
in twelve different countries, the author has 
created a warm feeling of human kinship 
between the reader and the hero and heroine 
of each tale. It does not matter whether she 
is writing about India, Greece, or Japan, 
there is always a deep sense of being very 
close to the scene, especially when similar 
and familiar experiences are vicariously 
shared. This book rightly deserves the high 
recommendation given by the United Nations 
Office of Public Information. It is especially 
suitable for the nine to eleven age range. 

Miriam A. Potnick 


Adventures of the American Colonies. By 
Edith McCall. Illustrated by Carol Rogers. 
Grosset and Dunlap Co., 1107 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 126. $2.50. 

With an interest level ranging from grades 
three to eight but written at a third grade 
reading level, this book vividly tells the 
stories of the settlement of our country and 
of the courageous people who fought the 
wilderness to gain a hold on this new land. 
The information which is related is authentic, 
thus making this book a valuable supple- 
mentary reading source for the upper grade 
history pupil whose reading level is low. 

Sylvia C. Zahora 


Shag, Last of the 
Robert M. McClung. 
Darling. William 
Fourth Ave., New 
Pp. 96. $2.95. 


Plains Buffalo. By 
Illustrated by Louis 
Morrow and Co., 425 


York 16, N. Y., 1960. 


From his birth in 1869 until he found 
peace in the valleys of Yellowstone Park 
in 1900, Shag’s life was an almost continuous 
battle for survival. The author has portrayed 
the last of the great, huge buffalo in a thrill- 
ing and sensitive story which will be enjoyed 
by any child and adult, too. Good read-aloud 
book for primary grades; excellent for 
middle grades and retarded readers. 

Elizabeth G. Masterton 

The Indian and the Buffalo. Written and 
illustrated by Robert Hofsinde (Gray-Wolf). 
William Morrow Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 96. $2.75. 

Che importance of the buffalo in the lives 
of the Indians living on the American plains 
is well brought out by clear descriptions of 
various methods of hunting the buffalo as 
well as through detailed accounts of the uses 
that were made of all parts of the buffalo 
by the Indians. The text of this book is 
accurate and made more meaningful by the 
addition of an abundance of striking illus- 
trations. Sylvia C. Zahora 
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Arne of Norway. By Betty Cavanna. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 77. $3.50. 

Through Arne’s life in Hammerfest, the 
city farthest north in the world, the reader 
learns of the customs in this country very 
different from our own. His experiences on 
a fishing trip to the cold, barren Svalbard 
islands and on a visit to the harbor city of 
3ergen offer charming glimpses of this 
country as seen through a child’s eyes. End 
papers and half-page photographs effectively 
illustrate an informative text. The print is 
large and double spaced. 


Rosemary Coe 


Nails to Nickels. By Elizabeth A. Camp- 
bell. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. Little, 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass., 1960. Pp. 58. $3.00. 

This book should be of interest not only 
to the young numismatist but also. to the 
reader interested in history, economics, or 
design. A wealth of fascinating information 
is included in these pages. Although the 
language is simple enough for the primary 
grade child, it also provides enjoyment for 
the older pupil. Both the author and the 
artist have done masterful work in pre- 
senting so much information in such a 
limited space. Marjorie McGurty 


Francis Drake, Sailor of the Unknown 


Seas. By Ronald Syme. Illustrated by 
William Stobbs. William Morrow and Co., 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1961. 
Pp. 96. $2.75. 


A thoroughly exciting though brief account 
of the exploits of the famous pirate of 
Queen Elizabeth’s navy. Printed in large 
readable type, it will appeal to the middle- 
grader who shies away from the longer, 
more complicated biographies. The black 
and white clear-cut illustrations, nine full 
page and four double page spreads, con- 
tribute greatly to the attractive format. 


Mary J. French 


Camels and Llamas. Written and _ illus- 
trated by Olive L. Earle. William Morrow 
and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 64. $2.75. 


This is another of the series of informative 
animal and bird books by this author-artist. 
While the demand for the life history of the 
camel and its many relatives may not be 
great, little has been written on the subject 
for the child who may be interested. The 
language is fairly simple, and the black and 
white illustrations are many and well placed. 
Recommended for the eight-to ten-year-old. 


Mary J. French 
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The Maya Indians of Central America. By 
Sonia Bleeker. Illustrated by Kisa Sasaki. 
William Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 155. $2.75. 

The complex civilization created by the 
Mayan Indians over three thousand years 
ago is described in a vivid and perceptive 
narrative by the author whose intention is 
to present details typical of this fascinating 
culture such as farming practices, temple 
construction, methods of astronomical cal- 
culations, and the ceremonies and pageantry 
which included dancing, games, and feasting. 
The skillful illustrations help reconstruct the 
impressive past of the Mayan Indians. 
Written at an intermediate grade level, this 
book would serve as a valuable source tool 
in social studies and also as a good book for 
an enjoyable reading experience. 

Sylvia C. Zahora 


Ah Bow and the Water Buffalo. By S. T. 


Tung. Illustrated by H. Tom Hall. Dial 
Press, 461 Park Ave., S., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 124. $2.50. 


Dismayed at the fate awaiting his favorite 
pet, little Ah Bow determines to save the 
water buffalo from the cow butcher. Raising 
the “foreign” chickens proves a profitable 
enterprise when the Chinese boy receives a 
prize of ten dollars at the Agricultural Fair. 
Ta-pu-ti’s life is spared and Ah Bow is 
lauded for modernizing the chicken industry 
by introducing the Leghorn chickens to his 
friends. This is an entertaining story with 
many expressive black and white illustra- 
tions that is easy to read and good as sup- 


plementary material in the social studies 
class. Kathleen D. O’Shea 
Beginning Science with Mr. Wizard 
Series. Heat. Flying. By Don Herbert and 
Hy Ruchlis. Illustrated by Mel Hunter. 
Doubleday and Co., 575 Madison Ave., New 


York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 32. $1.25 each. 
These two books have the same excellent 
format in explaining from the simplest to 
the more complicated what happens both in 
the case of flying and in the application of 
heat to substances. The highly informative, 
large illustrations and the large type make 
reading easy. While the books are intended 
for younger children, the information pre- 
sented can well be used up to junior high 
school age. Both books are replete with 
simple experiments that the children will 
love to perform. Here are two superb addi- 
tions to the science collection that will be 
read by budding scientists from eight to 
twelve. J. Len Mallette 


The Wonderland of 
Shannon. Illustrated by 
Albert Whitman and Co., 
Chicago 6, Ill., 1960. Pp. 


Plants. 

Charles 
560 W. 
28. $2.50. 


By Terry 
Payzant. 
Lake St., 
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A child’s introduction to plants is provided 
in this somewhat encyclopedic presentation 
of the nature of plants. Brief sections are 
devoted to such essentials as leaves, seeds, 
flowers, plant travel, and uses. Numerous 
interesting color and black and white illus- 
trations enhance the simple but scientifically 
accurate text. The pictures alone may serve 
as reference for classroom discussions and 
for the identification of plant parts, flowers, 
and seeds brought into the school. The book 
will answer many questions that a third or 
fourth grade child might ask, or inspire 
further investigation into the plant world. 

Vinita Beuschlein 


Deep Sea Farm. By Dahlov Ipcar. 
A. es 457 ween Ave., 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 32. $3.00. 

The strange sai of life under the sea 
is captured in this wonderful fantasy of an 
underwater farmer pictured as a “merman.” 
Many unfamiliar water inhabitants are 
cleverly introduced as the story unfolds: 
there are sea horses for plowing and herds 
of goatfish and sheep crabs; coral trees and 
sea lillies grow among tulip shells and of 
course, sea weeds. The illustrations are ex- 
citing with color suggesting the setting and 
complement well this sea-fairy tale. The 
reading level is suitable for the middle grades 
but older children and even adults will de- 
light in becoming acquainted with so many 
unfamiliar marine animals and plants. 

Vinita Beuschlein 


Alfred 
New York 22, 


Lightning. Written and _ illustrated by 
Jeanne Bendick. Rand McNally and Co., 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill, 1961. 
Pp. 61. $2.75. 

From myths, 
the author 


superstitions, 
facts about 


legends, and 

proceeds deftly to 
lightning. The brief text, punctuated with 
clear accurate illustrations, presents infor- 
mation about what lightning really is, how 
it is generated, and what it can do. The 
scientific terms that are basic in understand- 
ing lightning are developed gradually and 
thoroughly. An excellent book for fourth 
and fifth grade. Mary F. Polerecky 


Balloons Fly High. By Lynn and Gray 
Pools. Illustrated by Richard Bergere. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 72. $2.75. 
With a scrutiny of the initial achieve- 
ments, the steady dramatic progress through 
the years, and eyes on the possible direction 
of future developments of ballooning, ‘the 
authors have produced a vital book. It is an 
accurate history, splendidly illustrated, of ' 


people and their colorful daring endeavors 
which were as unbounded for their particular 
time as the space they explored. The read- 
but the interest level 
Mary F. 


ing level is fifth grade, 


has no limit. Polerecky 
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Navaho Land—Yesterday and Today. By 
Solveig Paulson Russell. Illustrated by Baida 
Whitehead. Melmont Publishers, 310 So. 
Racine Ave., Chi :go 7, Ill, 1961. Pp. 31. 
$2.50. 

Simply written, this account of Indian life 
on a reservation will be easily understood 
by the younger reader. Line drawings in 
vivid red and black make the text more 
attractive. Suitable for third and fourth 
grade. Kathleen D. O’Shea 


Throw Stone. By E. B. Sayles and Mary 
Ellen Stevens. Illustrated by Barton Wright. 
Reilly and Lee Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, IIll., 1960. Pp. 142. $3.75. 

Throw Stone is a brave young boy who 
lived in the Arctic twenty-five thousand 
years ago. He and his father undertook a 
journey into the unknown land in search of 
food and a better place to live. The story 
describes the methods of hunting, trapping, 
and fishing used by the first Americans. 
Excellent black and white illustrations add 
to the realism of the story. For boys in 
grades five to seven. Mary Eldridge 


The First Book Atlas. By the editors and 
cartographers of C. S. Hammond and Co. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 96. $1.95. 

The inclusion of a pronouncing gazetteer 
in this litthe atlas would have ranked it 
among the best contributions to the young 
child’s resource materials. The contents, 
legends, maps, and index are certainly 
adequate and well planned. Although the 
sections on Africa and Asia are rather 
limited, the book is an excellent introduction 
to the world and its regions. 


Marjorie McGurty 


The First Book of the Mediterranean. By 
Gerald Gottlieb. Illustrated by Lili Rethi. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 60. $1.95. 

This is a historical rather than a geo- 
graphical approach to the Mediterranean. 
There are tales of the Cretan Empire, the 
commerce of the Phoenicians, the Battle of 
Salamis, the rise of Athenian culture, the 
Roman Empire, the Turks and the Crusaders, 
and the Barbary pirates. Highlights of the 
Battle of Trafalgar, the building of the 
Suez Canal, and World War II are also 
covered. This well-illustrated edition should 
prove to be an exciting introduction to 
ancient and modern history. 


Marjorie McGurty 


Atoms For Junior. Written and illustrated 
by Les Landin. Melmont Publishers, 310 S. 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill, 1961. Pp. 31. 
$2.50. 


A cartoon presentation without sacrificing 
facts makes this a valuable book on a weighty 
topic, atoms. The text can be used for estab- 
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lishing basic understanding of molecules, 
atoms, neutrons, protons, and electrons. This 
material can serve science-conscious pupils 
of fourth grade reading level very well. 
Mary F. Polerecky 


The Luck of the Golden Cross. By Kathryn 
Vinson. Illustrated by Allan Eitzen. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa., 1960. Pp. 143. $3.25. 

Eleven-year-old Yanni secretly boarded 
the Argo with the hope that he might have 
an opportunity to wear a diving suit and 
explore the deep waters of the gulf with 
his father. Danger seemed inevitable: a 
hurricane at sea, a deep-sea monster battle, 
and a death dive to rescue a fisherman. The 
sponge beds off the coast of Florida are the 
scene for this thrilling and inspiring under- 
water adventure story. 

Rosemary Welsch 


Paolo and Panetto. By Bettina. Franklin 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1961. Unp. $4.95. 

Paolo, a spoiled seven-year-old living in 
Milan, Italy, fears but one thing, going to 
bed, because he has such bad dreams. One 
night he can face it no longer and runs 
away from home, right into exciting and 
fantastic adventures. The delightful illus- 
trations, both black and white and color, 
combined with an imaginative story worded 
almost poetically in places, make this a book 
which will appeal to the primary child who 
will love to hear it read, as well as to the 
older child who will read it for himself. The 
oversize format does not seem objectionable 
because of the many charming illustrations. 

Mary J. French 


Worst Room in the School. By Lois Baker 
Muehl. Illustrated by Don Freeman. Holiday 
House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 
1961. Pp. 159. $2.75. 

The old school could not accommodate the 
tremendous influx of children in the families 
moving into’ Creston where employment 
could be found in the new plastic factory. 
A narrow storage room behind the gym- 
nasium had to serve as a classroom for the 
overflow of sixth graders. How the children 
and the teacher solved their many problems 
and encouraged the community to do its 
share of remedying the situation proves to 
be an amusing, exciting, and action-packed 
story. Marie Z. Cole 


Lucky Four. By Anne Colver. Illustrated 
by Albert Orbaan. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 
270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y,, 
1960. Pp. 150. $2.95. 

This is the story of The Merrymakers, 
a 4-H ciub in Kansas. The main characters 
present various types of family and farm 
life problems. The description of county 
fairs is a most vivid word picture. 

Coletta Duncan 
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For the Upper Grades 


First Book Edition Series. The Declaration 
of Independence. Introduction by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Illustrated by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. The Man Without a Country. In- 
troduction by Van Wyck Brooks. Illustrated 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. Franklin Watts, 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 25 and 53 respectively. $1.95 each. 


These are the first two publications in this 
new series which will contain writings world 
wide in reputation and of lasting influence; 
each will have an interpretative introduction 
by a notable person qualified to write it. 
The familiar contents of these books are 
intensified by the large, striking, lifelike 
black and white illustrations. Older boys 
and girls will find these editions attractive 
and meaningful. Kathleen D. O’Shea 


Profiles in Courage. Abridged edition. By 
John F. Kennedy. Illustrated by Emil Weiss. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St, New 
York 16, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 164. $2.19. 


The author was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
for the unabridged edition of this book. It 
contains some very dramatic decisions which 
were made by a few American statesmen 
whose outstanding courage warrants men- 
tion. These men, as the author points out, 
had to choose between conscience and con- 
stituents, principles and popularity, when the 
crucial moment arose. Exciting events are 
retold concerning the decisions of such 
famous Americans as John Quincy Adams, 
Daniel Webster, Thomas Hart Benton, Sam 
Houston, Edmund G. Ross, Lucius Lamar, 
George Norris, and Robert A. Taft. 

Marjorie McGurty 


Rivers of Adventure. Written and _ illus- 
trated by Ray Bethers. Hastings House, 41 
E. 50th St.. New York 22, N. Y., 1960. 


Pp. 47. $2.95. 


Selecting some of the most important and 
romantic rivers of the world, the author sets 
out to recount something of the part these 
have had in the history of the lands through 
which they flow and their influence on the 
economic and social life of the people. This 
he accomplishes with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. In many of the accounts the story belies 
the book’s title, while much material is in- 
cluded is irrelevant to the subject. 
Further, the author suggests that the reader 
have an atlas at hand while reading the 
book. This being important, it is regrettable 
that the publishers did not include a world 
map locating the rivers which are described. 
The book is intended for the middle grades. 
The ideas presented would certainly have 
greatest appeal at this level, but the vocab- 
ulary and literary style are much too ad- 
vanced for most of the children of those 
ages. Julienne Couleur 


which 
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Rescue From the Air. By Michael Gibson. 
Illustrated by Gordon Davies. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 159. $3.00. 


A good review of the work accomplished 
in the past and of that which continues today 
in the Air Rescue Services of the Royal Air 
Force and the United States Air Force. In 
addition to the explanation of techniques of 
Air Rescue, the author recounts some thrill- 
ing rescue stories, mostly from war-time 
incidents. Excellent black and white photo- 
graphs plus a number of line illustrations 
add much meaning to the material. Recom- 
mended for general reading for upper ele- 
mentary grade pupils. 


Vernon W. Brockmann 


The Wonder of Light. By Hy Ruchlis. 
Illustrated by Alice Hirsh. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 154. $2.95. 

This is a panoramic tour of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum in the region of visible 
light. There are chapters on optics, color, 
and the properties of waves. Most of the 
material is very well handled, but one may 
question the policy of including some ex- 
tremely complex topics and then treating 
them in a very superficial manner. 


John J. 


Book of Party Favors and Decorations. 
Written and illustrated by Toni Hughes. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Park Ave. S 
New York 10, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 125. $3.75. 

This delightful book contains many party 
and holiday suggestions; its use, however, is 
not limited to such occasions, for much of 
the handwork stems from science and social 
science units. This is a book of fun for 
everyone from kindergarten through college. 

Margaret T. 


3owen 


” 


Racky 


Trail Blazers of American History. By 


Miriam E, Mason and William H. Cart- 
wright. Illustrated by Mel Bolden et al. 
Ginn and Co., Statler Building, Park Sq., 
3oston 17, Mass., 1961. Pp. 335. $3.20. 
This colorfully illustrated book is or- 
ganized into eight units which include 
stories about twenty-five outstanding persons 
who influenced the growth of America. An 
introductory page at the beginning of each 
unit establishes the historical setting for 
each major period in American history from 
the time of Columbus to the Wright brothers. 
With the aid of maps and exercises at the 
end of each story and unit, basic concepts 
are emphasized and continuity is maintained. 
Correlation with the language arts area is 
established through suggested activities which 
build vocabulary, develop library skills, and 
promote oral communication. This would 
serve as an ideal supplementary text in the 
upper grades. Elnora D. McLendon 
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Strange Travelers. By Sigmund Lavine. 
Illustrated by Gloria Stevens. Little, Brown 
and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 
1960. Pp. 142. $2.95. 

The point of view established is as valu- 
able as the facts presented concerning the 
mysteries of movements of animals. The 
reader will be stimulated to an inquisitive 
outlook and wonderment long after the 
book has been read. How animals execute 
what appear to be well planned journeys 
cannot be explained fully even by researchers 
of long standing. This is a fine companion 
book for the author’s Strange Partners, re- 
viewed in the Chicago Schools Journal, 
April, 1960. Mary F. Polerecky 


Men of Science and Invention. By Michael 
Blow. American Heritage Publishing Co., 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 149. $3.50. 

From colonial times our people have been 
interested in inventions. In 1641 a patent 
was granted for a new method of making 
salt. Franklin made frogman flippers to in- 
crease his swimming speed, bifocals for 
reading, and a new type of stove. Rumford 
invented a drip coffee maker, a pressure 
cooker, and the steam radiator about 1789. 
Fulton’s Nautilus was the first underseas 
ship with many features of the modern sub- 
marine. Deere’s iron plow, Ford’s Model T, 
and Goddard’s liquid-fueled rocket stand out 
as scientific achievements. This book of the 


American Heritage series is beautifully illus- 


trated in color 


and will interest boys in 
grades six to nine. 


Geraldine O’ Malley 


Clocks Tell the Time. By Alma Kehoe 
Reck. Illustrated by Janina Domanska. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 48. $2.75. 

The need to tell time is constantly with 
us, but most of us take for granted the pre- 
cise, easy-to-handle modern clocks and 
watches we use for this purpose. This book 
gives a brief but rather inclusive synopsis 
of the development of a variety of time 
measuring devices, starting with the pre- 
historic era and including our present day 
atomic age. The illustrations are unique and 
well done. Recommended for the upper 
grades as informative supplementary reading 
for science units dealing with astronomy and 
for the more rapid learners in the middle 
grades. Joseph Silverstein 


Maya: Land of the Turkey and the Deer. 
By Victor W. von Hagen. Illustrated by Al- 
berto Beltran. World Publishing Co., 2231 
W. 110th St. Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1960. 
Pp. 127. $2.95. 

This enthralling account of Mayan civili- 
zation before the coming of the Spaniards 
which marked the end of this great culture is 
highly informative. Based on historical facts, 
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its only fictional element is the character of 
Ah Tok, a Mayan boy of thirteen, through 
whose eyes we view the various aspects of 
this old civilization which existed long before 
Cortez’s conquest of Mexico. The attractive 
illustrations and well written text make this 
fascinating reading for children of junior 
high school age. 
Elnora D. McLendon 


The Blind Colt. Written and illustrated by 
Glen Rounds. Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St., 
New York 11, N.Y., 1960. Unp. $2.95. 

This is more than an appealing story 
about a blind colt and its courageous mustang 
mother, for the author writes with the rich 
imagery usually found only in poetry. Per- 
haps this more than anything else is re- 
sponsible for this twentieth printing of what 
has now become a children’s classic. The 
author plays a symphony on the senses of 
young readers. It is especially recommended 
for young would-be writers and is easy 
reading for both middle and upper grade 
children. Beautifully illustrated. 


Ruth B. Smith 


The Bell of Kamela. By Lillian Budd. 
Illustrated by Paula Hutchinson. Rand 
McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 
80, IIL, 1960. Pp. 76. $2.95. 


Here is a story of rare beauty and sig- 
nificance, skillfully told, excellent in content 
and in form. Written for boys and girls in 
the upper grades, the courageous struggle of 
a little family of four to follow the long, 
weary trail from comparative comfort in 
Virginia to the desolate Oregon country is 
rewarding reading for adults as well as 
youth. It cannot fail to provoke thinking 
and quicken understanding by reminding 
young readers of the sacrifices and the 
suffering, the loneliness and the longing that 
went into the making of our country a 
century ago. The fine illustrations are in 
keeping with the quality of the text. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Captain John Ericsson; Father of the 
“Monitor.” By Constance Buel Burnett. 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New 


York 17, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 255. $3.00. 


Here is a well written biography of one 
of the lesser-known men of American 
science, John Ericsson, the inventor of the 
Monitor, the revolutionary iron-clad warship 
that helped to turn the tide of the battle for 
the North in the Civil War. This work pre- 
sents the subject as both a scientist and as 
a human being with virtues as well as faults. 
As a result, it is somewhat better than the 
average biography written for children. The 
book gives evidence of much research and 
should appeal to intermediate or upper 
grade boys interested in science. 


Maurice G. Guysenir 
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For the High School 


First Parting. By Skulsla Vanadis Baner. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 211. $3.28. 

Career-minded teen age girls will find much 
to enjoy and much to admire in the story of 
Ann Magnuson, who parted from home and 
family for the first time in her young life to 
preside over a one-room school in North 
Dakota. The chores which supplemented her 
first teaching, the hardships which she en- 
countered, the threat of a prairie fire, and the 
scourge of a terrifying blizzard called for 
courage and perseverance. Ann grew steadily 
in strength of character, fortified by the 
warmth of friendliness and kindness. The 
book, written with charm and sincerity, re- 
flects the writer’s own experience as a prairie 
teacher. The story abounds in the give-and- 
take of good living among simple people. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


The Milky Way Galaxy, Man’s Explor- 
ation of the Stars. By Ben Bova. Illustrated 
by Peter Robinson. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 229. $5.00. 


This book has gone a long way toward 
making the mysteries of our galaxy and the 
universe both palatable and understandable. 
The author’s explanations of astronomical 
tools, intellectual and physical, are well 
written and amply supplemented by excellent 
illustrations and informative appendices. This 
should be a welcome addition to the science 
shelf. While the average high school student 
may find this difficult reading, the science 
and mathematics majors should consider it a 
rewarding experience. Donald R. Martin 


The War for the Union: The Improvised 
War 1861-1862 and The War for the Union: 
War Becomes Revolution 1862-1863. By Allan 
Nevins. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 436, 
557. $7.50 each. 

Professor Nevins here continues his monu- 
mental and definitive treatment of the Civil 
War Era begun in the late 1940’s with the 
publication of the prize winning first two 
volumes of the Ordeal of the Union covering 
the travail of the United States in the 1850’s. 
These are numbers five and six in a projected 
ten-volume series that will eventually con- 
stitute the basic work of modern scholar- 
ship on the period from the Mexican conflict 
through the Reconstruction Era. It is suffi- 
cient to say here that in these two latest 
volumes Professor Nevins has maintained 
that superb level of objectivity, judicious 
thoroughness, and appreciation for the dra- 
matic and tragic nature of these years that 
characterized the earlier works. The author 
has woven through the vast panorama of 
which these two volumes treat a superb 
portrayal of the essential and shifting nature 
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of the conflict, of a war originally begun to 
determine the true meaning of the Union 
but becoming by late 1863 a conflict which 
had already unalterably changed the social 
and economic system. This is a work of 
breadth, depth, and of superb historical 
craftsmanship. It is essential for the teacher 
of American history. 
Edmund Kearney. 

Essential Mathematics. By Francis Lank- 
ford, James Ulrich and John R. Clark. 
World Book Co., Sunnyside Lane and S. 


Broadway, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
1961. Pp. 636. $4.12. 


Intended for a high school course in general 
mathematics, this book follows a more mature 
type of presentation than is usual with texts 
on this level. The authors believe that “a 
clear-cut, logical presentation of subject mat- 
ter” gives the best results. The social phase 
is presented in the second part; algebra and 
geometry are delayed until part three where 
a more thorough treatment of them is pos- 
sible. The book could also serve as a source 
of motivation for the above average junior 
high school student. The format, type, and 
illustrations are excellent. 


William J. Purcell 


We Were There at the Opening of the 
Atomic Era. By James Munves. Illustrated 
by Charles Brey. Grosset and Dunlap, New 


York 10, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 174. $1.95. 


The facts presented in this text are essen- 
tially correct. However, in the Brussels 
exhibit at the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, the neutrino, not the electron, is the 
smallest particle known. Because the story 
jumps from primary to junior high school 
levels it tends to bore adolescent readers with 
its infantile asides. What is the purpose of 
this book? Either it should be a good, serious 
presentation for junior high students or an 
interesting story for primary pupils, but not 
both. Marie M. Foote 


Antarctic World. By John Euller. Abelard- 
Schuman, 6 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 222. $3.75. 


Antarctic problems and man’s struggles and 
successes in solving them is the central theme 
of this text. A companion book of Arctic 
W orld, this survey of the world’s last frontier 
continent is fast-paced and factual. The 
author, having lived and researched in both 
polar regions for the Arctic Institute of 
North America, is eminently qualified for 
this work. The text is abundantly illustrated 
with diagrams, maps, and photographs. 
Recommended reading for most students 
beyond the seventh grade. John F. Etten 
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Advanced Woodwork and Furniture Mak- 
ing. Revised edition. By John L. Feirer. 
Charles A. Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria 3, Ill., 1960. Pp. 320. $4.16. Work- 
book $1.28. 


This book is outstanding for its excellent 
photographs and drawings; eighteen well de- 
signed modern projects are illustrated. Ma- 
chine operations receive the most attention. 
Safety is stressed throughout. The text is 
most valuable for use in an advanced high 
school wood shop, although the implications 
for the hobbyist are extensive. A ninety-six 
page teaching guide will be useful for those 
who wish to teach wood shop in depth. 

Coleman Hewitt 


Of Parties and Petticoats. Written and 
illustrated by Emily R. Dow. M. Barrows 
and Co., 425 Park Ave., S., New York 16, 
N.Y., 1960. Pp. 205. $2.95. 


This book is written for teen agers and 
in particular those who find themselves bored 
with “nothing to do.” It is full of good sug- 
gestions for hobbies and for jobs. While it is 
not a book of etiquette, ther: are suggestions 
for dating, traveling, and entertaining. It is 
easily read, has interesting sketches, and 
some very sound advice. A good reference 
book for teachers and counselors of teen age 
girls. Madelyn Gorman 


The Beautiful Friend and Other Stories. 
By Mary Stolz. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 179. 
$2.75. 

This collection of short stories, written 
with understanding of youth and rare literary 
skill, holds a strong appeal for girls in the 
growing-up stage. The stories reflect and 
interpret for the teen ager high school days 
and college years. They deal with friendship 
and romance, significant opportunities and 
corresponding responsibilities, with determin- 
ing choices and decisions. They stress the 
need for independent thinking and the im- 
portance of building that sound sense of 
values which measures the quality of living. 
Thus they point the way to maturity. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


The World of the Pharaohs. By Hans 
3aumann. Illustrated by Hans P. Renner. 
Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 
14, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 255. $4.00. 


During the course of thirteen-year-old 
Megdi’s introduction to the real science of 
archaeology as his father’s helper, he and the 
reader are given a brief overview of the 
historical development of ancient Egypt as 
this is revealed in the diggings along the 
Nile. The narrative is enlivened by twenty- 
four colored reproductions of significant find- 
ings in the tombs and photographs of present- 
day Egypt, besides numerous black and 
white illustrations. There is also a map of 
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the region, a glossary of important terms, 
and a concise account of the dynasties of the 
Pharaohs. For teen age boys who are be- 
coming interested in archaeology, and Egyp- 
tology in particular, this fictionalized account 
of actual archaeological discoveries in Egypt 
will be informative as well as intriguing. 
Julienne Couleur 


The Pass Beyond Kashmir. By Berkely 
Mather. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 256. 
$3.95. 

An adventure story dealing with interna- 
tional intrigue and skullduggery which takes 
place in India and Pakistan sometime after 
the Korean War. The author knows these 
countries well, having served as a British 
Intelligence Office in the Far East for many 
years, and he creates a realistic and no doubt 
authentic picture of the political situation and 
of the character and customs of the people. 
Because of much violence, rough language, 
and the lack of romantic love interest, this 
book is not suitable for all high school stu- 
dents but can be recommended to older, ma- 
ture boys. Dorothy Schumacher 


Junket to Japan. By Clarissa Lorenz. Little, 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass., 1960. Pp. 184. $3.50. 


This is a fine first-hand account, partly 
fictionalized for continuity, of present day 
Japan and the conflicts between Japan’s 
traditional mores and imported American 
culture. All of this is seen through the eyes 
of an American teen ager who is visiting 
Japan as part of an exchange program. This 
should give high school readers some good 
insights into a culture of high current 
interest. Donald R. Martin 


First on the Moon. By Hugh Walters. 
Criterion Books, 6 W. 57th St.. New York 
19, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

Two young men, a _ Russian, and an 
Englishman representing the western pow- 
ers, land almost simultaneously on the moon, 
the first humans to do so. The unscrupulous 
Russian discovers and disables the western 
rocket, but in so doing overturns his small 
tank and becomes helpless. So the two be- 
come dependent upon each other and only by 
cooperating do they manage to survive and 
return to Earth. A timely, interesting story 
for high school boys. Eugene N. Westphal 

Mission Intruder. By Rutherford Mont- 
gomery. Duell, Sloane, and Pearce, 270 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y., 1960. 
Pp. 137. $3.00. 

Just another Kent Barstow adventure story 
of the Air Force Special Intelligence, with 
enough mystery and suspense to thrill boys 
of junior high age. Easy reading. 

Ruth Dawson 
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Fire Tower. By Jack Kestner, Wilfred 
Funk, 153 E. 24th St., New York 10, N.Y., 
1960. Pp. 214. $2.95. 

A teen ager, an escaped convict who in 
reality is not a criminal, and an eight-year- 
old girl are the main characters in this 
story. These three find themselves experienc- 
ing a series of life and death episodes filled 
with adventure, excitement, and uncertainty. 
Besides the events connected with the people 
and plot, the book points up the problem of 
forest fires and the need to prevent them. 
Suggested as upper grade supplementary rec- 
reational reading in conjunction with a unit 
on conservation. 


Joseph Silverstein 


Danger, Danger, Danger, Tales of Heroic 
Adventure. Selected by Dorothy Wilson. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 240. $2.95. 

As is the case with most such collections, 
there is some lack of consistency in quality. 
In general, however, the collection is char- 
acterized by high suspense, rugged courage, 
and unusual predicaments. This book should 
be extremely popular recreational reading 
with teen age boys. It also has fine possi- 
bilities as supplemental reading for general 
science and social science. 

Donald R. Martin 


The Lamp Lighters, Women in the Hall of 
Fame. By Marguerite Vance. Illustrated by 
J. Luis Pellicer. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Park Ave., S., New York 10, N.Y., 1960. 
Pp. 254. $3.50. 

In the pages of this fine book youthful 
readers will meet eight distinguished women 
whose contributions to the cultural and social 
progress of our nation have won for each of 
them a place in the Hall of Fame. These 
authentic portraits are so well done that the 
subjects come to life for the reader who sees 
them in action in the home, in the class 
room, in college halls, on the opera stage, 
and always on the march for reform. The 
author stresses effectively the courage and 
determination with which these remarkable 
women met opposition and overcame prejudice 
and resentment, paving the way for the free- 
dom which women enjoy today in self-reali- 
zation and service to the world. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


A Minnetonka Summer. By Borghild Dahl. 
Illustrated by Donald Lambo. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Park Ave., S., New York 10, 
N.Y., 1960. Pp. 125. $2.95. 

The charming story of Solveig Nordlund’s 
vacation in the family’s summer home on 
Lake Minnetonka offers young girls pleasant 
and profitable reading. Here they will find 
family life at its best. Mother Nordlund’s 
friendliness and understanding made the 
home a haven of peace and comfort for her 
own family and every guest under her roof. 
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For Solveig the summer was a very special 
one for it brought to the nearby luxurious 
hotel Patricia and Morton Worthington, 
who accepted gratefully the hospitality of 
the Nordlunds. Summer closed for Solveig 
on the dawn of a romance. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Astronomy. By H. C. King. Illustrated by 
Terry Maloney. Franklin Watts, 575 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 22, N.Y., 1960. 
Pp. 256. $4.95. 

This beautifully illustrated book endeavors 
to give a broad view of basic astronomy in 
easy steps, from simple concepts to those 
that are difficult. Methods of scientific obser- 
vation are stressed, and the use of mathe- 
matics is purposely avoided. The fundamental 
tools used in astronomy and the nature of 
the planets are described clearly. The abun- 
dance of excellent paintings and drawings 
make this an outstanding book for high school 
students. Henry J. Jaris 


Over the Horizon. By William Mayne, 
et al. Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 192. $3.00. 


Depicting life in every part of the free 
world, the fifteen stories in this volume take 
the young reader around the globe with 
delightful authors, each of whom has written 
a special tale about his own country. Excite- 
ment, adventure, mystery, action, suspense, 
imagination, whimsy are to be found in the 
experiences of the young people involved in 
the narratives, experiences colored always 
with the charm and fascination of authentic 
regional backgrounds. Perhaps the greatest 
reward to the reader is the realization that 
though locale and customs may differ, boys 
and girls the world over are fundamentally 
akin. Warmly recommended for the library 
of supplementary books in the ninth gerade. 

Eona DeVere 


Heroes of the Western Woods. By Ralph 
W. Andrews. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 192. $3.50. 


The title of this book suggests stories of 
the Paul Bunyan type, but the heroes re- 
ferred to are an entirely different variety. 
They are the men who developed the 
lumbering industry in the Pacific Northwest: 
the business men who from 1846 to 1915 
not only built logging camps and sawmills 
to produce the lumber needed in a rapidly 
growing country, but also constructed roads, 
railroads, and ships to transport it. Their 
exploits may have some local appeal but 
are not likely to interest the average high 
school student. Forest conservation, one 
phase of the subject which might give the 
book some value in school libraries, is not 
mentioned at all. Not recommended. 


Dorothy Schumacher 
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The New Paperbacks 
For the High School 


The Wellsprings of 


Asimov. Mentor. $.50. 


Life. By Isaac 
The history of natural life on earth com- 
bined with a history of the science of 
biology. Includes index and table of dates. 
Tono-Bungay. By H. G. Wells. 
$.50. 


¥ 


Signet. 


Semicomic adventures of quack scientists 
in turn-of-the-century London. 


The Oregon: Trail. By 
Signet. $.50. 


Francis Parkman. 


The journal of a cross-country explora- 
tion before the Gold Rush days. 


Goals for Americans. By the President’s 
Commission on National Goals. Spectrum. 
$1.00. 


Interesting current 
civics, economics, 
etc. 


views on education, 
foreign policy, sociology, 


Wonderful 
Shirley 
$.50. 


World of Science. 


Edited by 
Moore and Judith Viorst. 


Bantam. 


A listing of free and inexpensive literature 
and materials dealing with science. 


Dead Souls. By Nikolai Gogol. Translated 
by Andrew R. MacAndrew. Signet. $.60. 


7 he Troll 
Afterword — by 
Signet. $.50. 


Garden. By Willa 
Katherine Anne 


Cather. 
Porter. 


Seven short stories. 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood. By Charles 
Dickens. Signet. $.50. 

1984. 
Erich 


By George Orwell. Afterword by 
Fromm. Signet. $.60. 
Bitter satire on totalitarianism 


Po cer 
Harte. 
Signet. 


The Outcasts of 
Tales. By Bret 
Wallace Stegner. 


Flat and Other 


Introduction by 
$.50. 


Three Plays. By 
tam. $.50. 


Thornton Wilder. Ban- 


Our Town, 
Matchmaker. 


The Skin of Our Teeth, The 


Henry Esmond. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Introduction by Lionel Steven- 
son. Bantam. $.50. 

The New Pocket 
Edited by Norman 
Square Press. $.60. 


Roget's 
Lewis. 


Thesaurus. 
Washington 


October, 1961 


The Aeneid. By Vergil. Translated by 
T. H. Delabére-May. Edited by Moses 
Hadas. Bantam. $.60. Also translated by 


Patric Dickinson. Mentor. $.75. 


Evyeless in 


3antam. $.75. 


Gaza. By Aldous Huxley. 


Terms. 


3antam. $.75. 


15,000 key phrases from over 50 languages. 
In alphabetical order. 


Dictionary of Foreign 
Sylvester Mawson. 


A Primer on Communism. By George W. 
Cronym. Edited by Howard Oiseth. Dutton 
Everyman. $1.15. 

Basic information on the nature and goals 
of international communism. 


Theatre Street. By Tamara Karsavina. 
Dutton Everyman. $1.45. 

Autobiography of a great ballerina. Many 
photographs. 


Sense and Sensibility. By 
Signet. $.50. 


Jane Austen. 


The Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany. By 
T. L. Jarman. Signet. $.75. 
With notes and index. 


The House of the 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Seven 
Signet. 


Gables. By 
$.50. 


The 
Muller. 


Civilizations of Asia 
graphs. 


Loom of History. By Herbert J. 
Mentor. $.95. 


Minor. With photo- 


Nature 
Hardin. 


Man’s 


$.75. 


and 


I ate By 
Mentor. 


Garrett 
Evolution, heredity, and the future of man. 
Illustrated. 


The Federalist Papers. By Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay. 


Introduction by Clinton Rossiter. Mentor 
$.75. 


15 American One-Act Plays. 
Paul Kozelka. Washington 


$.60. 


Authors include Christopher Morley, 
Millay, Tarkington, George S. Kaufman, etc. 


Edited by 
Square Press. 


A New Treasury of Folk Songs. By Tom 
Glazer. Bantam. $.60. 

Words and music for many American 
songs, ballads, and spirituals. With instruc- 
tions for learning to play the guitar. 
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Three Dramas of American Individualism. 

Three Comedies of American Family Life. 

Three Dramas of American Realism. 
Edited and with introduction by Joseph E. 
Mersand. Washington Square Press. $.60 
each. 

Each volume contains 
modern American plays. 


three successful 


Modern Asian 
Daniel L. Milton and 
Mentor. $.50. 


Stories. 
William 


A Treasury of 
Edited by 
Clifford. 

Democracy. By Adams. 
$.50. 


A novel about politics and graft. 


Henry Signet. 


Robinson Daniel DeFoe. 


Signet. $.50. 


Crusoe. By 


On the Nature of Man. By John Langdon- 
Davies. Mentor. $.50. 

Philosophy 
parapsychology. 


based on the science of 


Written simply. 


Browning. Selected by Reed Whittemore. 
Edited by Richard Wilbur. Dell. $.35. 


How To Know the American Marine 
Shells. By R. Tucker Abbott. Signet. $.75. 


With drawings and color photographs. 


The Red Badge of Courage and Four 
Great Stories. By Stephen Crane. Dell. 
$.50. 


The Travels of Marco Polo. Translated 
by William Marsden. Introduction by F. W. 
Mote. Dell. $.50. 


Hitler: A Study m Tyranny. 
Bullock. Bantam. $.95. 

Complete biography. 
and index. 


The Marriages and Other Stories. 
Henry James. Signet. $.50. 


By Alan 


With bibliography 


By 


The 
thorne. 
$.50. 


Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Haw- 
Introduction by David Levin. Dell. 


A Guide to Earth History. 
Carrington. Mentor. $.75. 


The beginnings of the earth 
evolution of man. 


By Richard 


and the 


For the Upper Grades 


The Fabulous Year. By Elizabeth Ogilvie. 
Teen-Age Books. $.35. 
A girl’s senior year in high school. 


How To Star in Track and Field. By W. 
Harold (Skip) O’Connor. Arrow. $.25. 

Photographs illustrate form and action for 
all track and field events. 


The Highest Dream. By Phyllis A. Whit- 
ney. Teen-Age Books. $.35. 


Adventures of a tour guide at the United 
Nations. 


Road Race. By Philip Harkins. Teen-Age 
Books. $.25. 


Activities of a hot-rod club. 


Teen-Age Dance Etiquette. 
White. Teen-Age Books. $.25. 

Problems of beginning “daters.’”’ Amusing 
illustrations by June Kirkpatrick. 


By Betty 


The First Woman Doctor. Rachel 


Baker. Arrow. $.35. 
The story of Elizabeth Blackwell. M.D. 


By 


For the Intermediate Grades 


Old Bones, the Wonder Horse. 
Mastin Pace. Arrow. $.35. 


True story of a racehorse. 


3y Mildred 


The Big Wave. By Pearl S. Buck. Arrow. 
$.35. 

Effects of a tidal wave on a Japanese 
family. 

The Secret Valley. By Bulla. 
Arrow. $.25. 


Adventures of a family during the Gold 
Rush of 1849. 


Clyde R. 


Heads Up! By Patsey Gray. Arrow. $.35. 
Trick riders at a state fair. 
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Susie and the Ballet Family. Lee 


Wyndham. $.25. 
A young dancer takes part in a ballet. 
With glossary of ballet terms. 


By 


Project Mercury. By James J. Haggerty, 
Jr. Teen-Age Books. $.25. 


Space projects explained in simple terms. 
With diagrams and photographs. 


The Arrow Book of the States. By Mar- 
garet Ronan. Arrow. $.35. 


With maps, photographs, and drawings. 


The Silver Spoon Mystery. By Dorothy 
Sterling. Arrow. $.35. 


A set of stolen spoons starts an adventure. 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 
October 16-20: National Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois. 
November 5-11: American Education Week. 


November 5-8: Adult Education Association of the United States, 
Denver, Colorado. 


November 5-12: National Association of Public School Educators, 
Washington, D. C. 


November 6-9: National Institutional Teacher Placement Association, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


November 12-16: American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities, Kansas City, Missouri. 


November 22-25: Forty-first Annual Meeting, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Chicago, Illinois. 


November 23-25: Fifty-first Annual Convention, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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